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Anyone can stop working after age 65 


BUT, only those who plan for it 
can retire. 


Remind your clients that a secure, happy retirement after age 65 
depends on intelligent planning now—the kind of planning in which your 


skill and knowledge are invaluable. 


Remind them too, that a Travelers Retirement income plan guaran- 


tees them economy now and security then, because it is backed by 


at 


For information on various helpful plans of Travelers Retirement Income insurance, 
‘consult the nearest Travelers Life office. 
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hat successful 
agents Say... 


oer About this Quarterly Bulletin For the 
Development of Life Insurance Contacts and Sales. 
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Now used in 150 cities by one agent or 
agency on an exclusive franchise basis, it is 
a valuable, accurate and periodic contact 
with policyholders and prospects. 
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NO CONTRACT IS REQUIRED 


Wasuincton, D.C. “I feel that one of the best things I can do to increase the sale 
of life insurance is to take every opportunity to get my associates to make wider use 


of this Bulletin.”’ 


Roger Baldwin, General Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


SpoKaANe, Wasnu. “‘There is no doubt that Minimizinc Taxes has developed business 


and prestige for me.” wines 
. P g ’ Harwood Tibbits, Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Str. Louis, Mo. “More and more I am finding that Minimizinc Taxes ‘gets me in.’ ” 
J. Eugene Baker, Senior NY LIC 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Cuar.otte, N. C. “We have sold a good many policies by taking a Bulletin to a 
prospect and presenting him with an idea, such as outlined in the Bulletin on gift 
taxes. We sold several policies as gifts to children, using this approach.” 


Phillip Howerton, General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. “I find this Bulletin successful because people listen to me more 
readily than they would have otherwise.” 
Gordon Winslow, C.L.V. Million Dollar Round Table 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


Crepar Rapips, lowa. ‘““MinimizinG Taxes is one of the most appreciated services 
to which | subscribe.” 


Kenneth L. Warboy, District Agent 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Full information and prices om request 


LOWE AND MCKENNEY 


MUNSEY BUILDING + BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

















) Vy. are proud 


to be numbered 
among those 
who are 
continuing 
to provide 
future financial security 
in the best 
traditions of 
the American 


way of life. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Established in 1900 


ROBERT V. HATCHER 
President 


“HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY” 



































LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 














(000 Omitted) 
Ratios 
195} 
over 
Month 1949 1950 1951 1950 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
DN. ‘astedess $1,821,000 $1,745,000 $2,068,000 17% 
Te sanakeee 1,711,000 2,335,000 2,355,000 0% 
| Ee 2,224,000 2,413,000 2,463,000 1% 
CRs cheaean 1,852,000 2,171,000 
cckcaene 1,861,000 2,273,000 
ME igindeane 1,890,000 2,280,000 
EE Etwinc d's 1,657,000 2,304,000 
MR. cécnsdes 1,778,000 2,519,000 
ae 1,718,000 2,384,000 
| Ae 1,861,000 2,570,000 
ee 1,901,000 2,669,000 
DORs cdcan<s 2,195,000 2,954,000 
ME Sars cme $23,730,000* $29,940,000* $6,886,000 5% 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
EE re $1,129,000 $1,140,000 $1,352,000 19% 
SL) ‘sicanwowa 1,143,000 1,207,000 1,291,000 7% 
ee 1,337,000 489,000 1,557,000 5% 
0 EERO ES 1,256,000 1,352,000 
ee 1,245,000 1,462,000 
SED « ciiieseae 1,252,000 1,426,000 
EN 1,131,000 1,404,000 
BS ack ees 5 1,157,000 1,785,000 
ee 1,095,000 1,447,000 
Ee 1,178,000 1,406,000 
Baa ,208,000 1,372,000 
| REE 1,347,000 1,458,000 
WOE bivnsaees $15,275,000* $17,599,000* $4,200,000 9% 
TOTAL WEEKLY PREMIUM SALES 
SN? Sstcaawtie $357,000 $402,000 $395,000 —7% 
Pe. .wakeckes 375,000 433,000 424,000 —7% 
(Pe 433,000 490,000 486,000 —5% 
414,000 445,000 
431,000 479,000 
396,000 431,000 
356,000 392,000 
381,000 393,000 
X 391,000 
416,000 475,000 
395,000 432,000 
360,000 370,000 
Oe $4,930,000* $5,400,000* $1,305,000 —6% 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 
CONTRACTS 


$335,000 $203,000 $321,000 58% 
193,000 695,000 640,000 —8% 
454,000 434,000 420,000 —3% 
182,000 374,000 


488,000 1,126,000 








* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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HE late Wendell Coler, in a series of articles in 
T eiis magazine on investments, used to preface each 
with a quotation “there is nothing permanent except 
change.” This might have been the theme for the recent 
meeting of the Agency Management Association’s Acci- 
dent and Health Conference. Speaker after speaker in 
different words stressed the need for supplying essential 
coverages. Perhaps Charlie Zimmerman expressed it 
best: “If the institution of life insurance fails to meet 
the public need and desire for disability coverage, it 
defaults to some other agency. In meeting human needs 
and desires in the field of personal insurance, each com- 
pany has a choice of whether or not it will offer disability 
insurance. However, the institution of life insurance 
has no such choice. 


“There can be no question that the human need and 
desire for disability coverage is a pressing one. Since 
1929 the American public has spent about 4% of the 
consumer budget for medical care. In the last decade, 
disability coverage has grown more rapidly than any 
other field of insurance. In 1950 premium income 
through voluntary health plans exceeded $1,750,000,000, 
an increase of more than 500% over 1940. More than 
34,000,000 people have disability coverage; more than 
66,000,000 have hospitalization insurance.” 


Life insurance companies today write some two-thirds 
of the accident and health business. Expansion is in- 
dicated in two directions: more companies should enter 
the field and (2) they should write broader coverages 
and go further down the economic ladder. If a person 
has need of life insurance, he also has need for accident 
and health. Today in the life insurance business there 
is a great deal of emphasis on service—sometimes we 
wonder if there isn’t more emphasis than there is service. 
Take the case of a successful professional man for whom 
a life insurance agent has set up a sound program, i.e., 
sound as far as life insurance goes. Suppose this policy- 
holder suffers a long illness or a serious accident. His 
income stops. The agent in setting up the program may 
have included the waiver feature and the unfortunate 
individual may not have to pay premiums. But he still 
needs income. It can come from only one of three 
sources: (1) accident and health insurance; (2) money 
saved; or (3) money borrowed. In a case like ‘this, if 
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there is no accident and health to insure the professional 
man’s life program, then the estate planner has fallen 
down on the job. It would seem that in order to do a 
sound job the life company should have accident and 
health to offer or, arrangements could be made with 
a casualty company. Under this set-up the agents of 
the life company would sell the casualty company’s 
policies so that the client’s personal insurance program 
is complete. 


There is also another angle. This was emphasized by 
James D. Dunning of the New York Life at the Con- 
ference. It will be recalled that this heretofore strictly 
ordinary company is now in the accident and health 
field. The basic reasons for this major change are two: 
(1) the agent can render more service as indicated 
above; and (2) it will increase his income. In selling 
accident and health, income starts sooner than in selling 
life insurance under normal conditions. Accident and 
health is a better “door opener” and thus will lead to 
more life sales. This increase in income may not be too 
important to the large life producer but to the average 
agent it could mean the difference in just “getting by” 
and being successful. 


In addition to the desirability of more life companies 
entering the accident and health field for the above 
reasons, there is also the need for broader coverages 
for more people. Under today’s conditions most people 
find it necessary to budget for large expenditures. This 
is particularly true the lower you go down the economic 
ladder. With federal taxes, television, automobiles, 
homes and appliances all on the instalment plan, it is 
only logical for the average individual to provide for 
income during a serious illness or accident by the same 
method. The idea of “cradle to the grave” security may 
have been fantastic 25 years ago. Today a lot of people 
want it primarily because when each pay day comes, 
a major portion of income is already allotted for this, 
that and the other thing. A major illness or accident 
can mean grave financial difficulties in many families. 


The bureaucrats in Washington who are sponsoring 
a federal health program know this. Their program 
may be economically unsound, it may be a political foot- 
ball if enacted, but if enough people want such coverage, 
they will get it. Eventually the health of practically all 
Americans will be protected by insurance, either social 
by the government or private by the companies. If this 
appears to be a strong statement, just consider the 
progress that has been made in the last 20 years or even 
the last 10 in this direction. The handwriting is on the 
wall. It would be most unfortunate for the insurance 
business—particularly the life companies—to lose a 
large portion of this business by default. Insurance is 
service and service means performance. The American 
people are waiting and they'll judge by what is done— 
not what is said. 





INSURANCE BOOK REVIEWS 


HE editorial staff of Insurance 

Books, Reviews, publication of 
the Insurance Division of the Special 
Libraries Association, has been en- 
larged to give a more complete cover- 
age of the business, it was announced 
by the editor, Angelica Blomshield, 
Librarian of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 

Mrs. Blomshield also announced 
that the publication has added to its 
coverage of insurance literature by 
indexing insurance law _ books, 
Canadian and English publications 
and a selected indexing of the pro- 
ceedings of insurance associations. 

The Insurance Division is offer- 
ing sample copies of its publication 
and subscription information to in- 
terested persons. These may be 
obtained by writing to Miss H. K. 
Levins at Mutual Benefit Life, 300 
Broadway, Newark 1, New Jersey. 


COMMON STOCKS LEGAL 


N EARLY April an amendment 

to the investment law in New 
York State made certain common 
stocks eligible under specified con- 
ditions for life insurance investment. 
The amendment is as follows: 

Common stocks or shares. A 
domestic life insurance company 
may invest in, or otherwise acquire 
or loan upon common stocks or 
shares of any solvent institution, 
created or existing under the laws 
of the United States or of any state, 
district, or territory thereof, if (a) 
such institution is not an insurance 
company or a national or state bank 
or trust company, (b) all the ob- 
ligations and preferred stock, if any, 
of such institution are eligible as 
investments under this article, (c) 
such institution has paid cash divi- 
dends on such common stock or 
shares for a period of ten fiscal years 
next preceding such date of acquisi- 
tion by such insurer, and shall have 
earned, during such period, an 
aggregate sum applicable to divi- 
dends upon its common stocks or 
shares, equal, at least, to an aggre- 
gate sum which would have been 
sufficient to pay dividends of four 
per centum per annum upon the 
par value (or in case of common 
stocks or shares having no par value, 
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then upon the value upon which 
stocks or shares were issued) of all 
its common stocks or shares out- 
standing during such period, and 
(d) such common stocks or shares 
are registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange, as provided in an act 
of congress of the United States, 
entitled the “Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934,” approved June sixth, 
nineteen hundred thirty-four, as 
amended. 


No such insurance company shall 
invest in or loan upon any common 
stocks or shares of any other insti- 
tution an amount in excess of two 
per centum of the total issued and 
outstanding common _ stocks or 
shares of such institution, nor shall 
the amount so invested exceed one- 
tenth of one per centum of the ad- 
mitted assets of such insurance com- 
pany as of the thirty-first day of 
December next preceding. The cost 
of any such investment in common 
stocks or shares, pursuant to this 
subdivision, when added to the ag- 
gregate cost of all other such invest- 
ments in common stocks or shares 
then held by such insurance com- 
pany, pursuant to this subdivision 
and section eighty-two, shall not ex- 
ceed the lesser of three per cent of 
the total admitted assets or one- 
third of the surplus of such insurance 
company as of the thirty-first day 
of December, next preceding. 











35 YEAR TREND OF LIFE 
INSURANCE EARNING RATE 








Net rate of interest earned 
e on invested funds by U. S. 
% Life insurance companies. 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 














WHAT MAKES A "STAR’ 
SALESMAN? 


O TWO star salesmen are ex- 
Noacay alike. Each is a distinct 
personality, each an individual com- 
bination of emotions. Beneath the 
surface, however, are certain basic 
characteristics on which the com- 
plete man is built. 


He is ambitious .. . 


He is determined to succeed; he 
has courage, initiative, aggressive- 
ness, loyalty, energy, industry, en- 
thusiasm—and these develop self- 
confidence, resourcefulness, drive. 


He can sell under pressure . . . 


He can face crushing odds and 
drive through all until he wins. He 
can battle his way through discour- 
aging conditions. 


He knows his business thoroughly . . . 


He knows his product and service 
completely. He knows how to get 
across to his buyer the conviction 
that our savings and protection con- 
tracts will salve his needs. 


He has a never-ending list of 
prospects ... 


He studies prospecting in a defi- 
nite way. He studies people so that 
individuals will stand out before him 
as specific persons. 


He employs time-control . . . 


He realizes that control of time 
will give a field man almost anything 
he wants. He thinks of his time as 
if it were money, and budgets it. 


He is easy to listen to... 


His voice or manner of expression 
is such that it fascinates, for he 
knows that the first important im- 
pression a salesman makes on the 
prospect is the sound of his voice. 


He knows how to lose 


When, after fighting to the last 
ditch, he loses the sale, he does not 
show any chagrin or annoyance. He 
expresses his regret, wishes the 
prospect the best of luck with his 
purchase, and leaves him in the 
frame of mind that permits his com- 


ing back to compete for the next 
contract. 


Franklin Life Insurance Co. Franklin Field. 


Best’s Life News 
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BUSINESS MEN AND 
GOVERNMENT 


 ssishgringi should apprentice 
men for public service and make 
them available to government, if the 
management of our huge national 
enterprise is to be put on a sound 
basis and kept there, Holgar J. 
Johnson of New York, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, said 
recently. This should aid in man- 
aging governmental institutions, he 
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said, and also give business a better 
understanding of government func- 
tions and problems. 

Speaking before the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce at the Cleve- 
land Hotel, Mr. Johnson said that 
it is apparent from the current in- 
vestigations on national, state and 
local levels that many segments of 
the public service structure have 
been weakened through lack of ade- 
quate qualified people. 

“These are situations which 
should be improved, but they can- 
not be helped by mere destructive 
criticism,” he said. “It is a time for 
constructive help and the develop- 
ment of a program of action with 
qualified people participating.” 

It was pointed out by the Institute 
president that the President of the 
United States, for example, has had 
to offer vital Washington posts to 
many individuals, often scores and 
including many eminently qualified 
persons, before one could be found 
to accept. “Part of the reason for 
this is the fear of this continuous 
and growing blast of destructive 
criticism which often involves the 
innocent as well as those directly 
responsible,” Mr. Johnson | said. 
“What is needed is a backlog of 
qualified men, from the ranks of 
business management, ready and 
willing to serve when called upon. 
The techniques of management 
which have made American business 
so effective are equally applicable 
to government service. Only in this 
way can we find the answer to such 
situations as recently exposed in 
some Federal bureaus and in local 
governments.” 

Business cannot afford to stay 
aloof from such matters as_ the 
quality of leadership in public office, 
Mr. Johnson continued. “Not only 
do these weaknesses in our de- 
mocracy result in direct loss to many 
businesses,” he said, “but their very 
weakening of the government brings 
about a long-term loss to the public 
through inadequacy of performance 
in those functions which the govern- 
ment has assumed. 

“Along with the greater role in 
the economic and social structure 
which business has been given over 
the years goes a responsibility to 
perform to its utmost, both as a 
citizen and as a business. The nation 
faces many problems today, but that 


is not a new state of affairs. Things 
have been in a continuous state of 
‘crisis’ for at least 25 years and ihe 
outlook is for a similar lack of 
‘normalcy’ for many years ahead. 
But those problems will only be met 
and overcome through participation 
of everyone. They cannot be left to 
the other fellow.” 

Citing the 
efforts to 


present nationwide 
maintain economic 
stabilization as an illustration, Mr. 
Johnson said, “This is one of the 
most important current problems. 
It is urgent that we prevent an) 
further inflation, which 
could become any enemy’s sixth 
column. But inflation cannot be 
controlled if each one of us holds 
to our own interests without recog 
nition of its effect on the whole. If 
we are to attain economic stabiliza 
tion it is absolutely necessary that 
everyone participate and do his or 
her utmost. This means that every 
individual, every business, every 
labor organization, every segment oi 
government should throw its every 
energy into the fight against in 
flation. Performance is what counts.” 

The life insurance business is 
currently engaged in just such an 
action program, Mr. Johnson said, 
in its nationwide campaign against 
inflation. Undertaken in the inter 
ests of its 83,000,000 policyholders, 
this campaign carries to the nation a 
six-point program which, if applied, 
could arrest further serious inflation. 
The motivation of this campaign by 
the life insurance business is its 
recognition of a moral obligation to 
help see that the purchasing value 
of its policyholders’ dollars is sus- 
tained. 


seri US 


Mr. Johnson said that America is 
playing for high stakes today, on 
the world diplomatic front, in our 
national government, in maintaining 
the economic strength of our com- 
munities. “In Paris today and in 
the world capitals we are seeking to 
assure our place in the world,” he 
said. “In our defense preparations, 
as in all our national affairs, we are 
seeking to assure the retention of 
our free social and economic system 
that has made America great. We 
must seek to reaffirm our basic in- 
tegrity as the democracy which has 
given its people more freedom, more 
comfortable living than that achieved 
by any other people in the world.” 


Best’s Life News 
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DON LAYMAN, Vice President, Scholastic Magazines 


T SEEMS to me rather interesting that in a highly 

explosive and irrational world such a successful 

business as life insurance is founded on the most 
rational principles. A person buys life insurance because 
he wants to protect his dependents in case of his un- 
timely death, or because he wants to build up an estate 
for his old age. The business is founded and sold on 
the principle that things will continue pretty much as 
they are—that the big variable factor in the equation is 
the aging physique of the insured person himself. 

In this debt-ridden and atomized world that is quite 
an assumption. The complete rationalist might not buy 
any insurance, in the conviction that if there is one thing 
certain today it is the ephemeral character of such 
things as investments, the value of the dollar, and life 
itself. But we are in the habit of acting irrationally— 
and then of inventing plausible reasons for our behavior. 
| know that I didn’t sit down and figure out that I ought 
to buy some life insurance. | did it because someone 
told me it was a good idea to have some. 


Understanding 


We cling to the hope of security. Self-preservation— 
self-protection—is a primary law., Once you get some- 
one to take the plunge in life insurance you’ve got him 
for a good deal more than his original investment. Once 
a person buys a policy it’s easy for him to sell himself 
the idea of buying more. Maybe if he could ever really 
understand what life insurance is he’d buy a lot more 
than he otherwise would. 

But understand life insurance! How many persons 
lo you know outside of your own business who really 
understand it? I have a lot of friends and acquaintances, 
but none of them really knows anything about his life 
insurance program. If he wants to know anything about 
it he calls up his agent. But understand it? That’s 
something to leave to the actuaries. 

I don’t know whether this is a desirable state of 
affairs or not. Maybe it is. But in my opinion there is 
more profit for all concerned, no matter what the sub- 
ject, if everyone enjoys the highest possible degree of 
understanding. Acceptance is not based on understand- 
ing alone. Sometimes rejection comes of understanding. 
ut if the proposition is any good, it usually helps to 
have people understand it. 

I happen to be in a business devoted to the job of 
iostering understanding. We publish magazines for 
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students in the junior and senior high schools. Our 
business has two basic purposes—besides the pardonable 
one of making a living for the people associated with 
it. These purposes are: (1) To teach young people 
how to become better American citizens; (2) To teach 
them how to improve their understanding and use of 
the English language. 

Now, those two purposes are fundamental. The 
whole history of man might be described as a ceaseless 
struggle in communication. Before we can even begin 
to build a better world we have got to understand what 
the other fellow is saying. It isn’t enough to speak the 
same language. You first have to agree on the meaning 
of the terms which sound the same to both of you but 
which you may interpret in entirely different ways. 
Thus, Scholastic Magazines attempt to improve their 
readers’ understanding of the language. 

Man is a political animal. Since politics affects social 
relations and, to a certain extent, economic conditions, 
it is fundamental. We attempt in our magazines to give 
the student an understanding and appreciation of the 
American brand of democracy. In doing so, we discuss 
many different economic and social problems during the 
year. 


Better Today 


In spite of our overcrowded schools and our under- 
paid teachers, the average boy and girl get a better edu- 
cation today than you and I did when we were in school. 
Some of you may disagree with that statement. I am 
not trying to evaluate the quality of different kinds of 
courses or different branches of education. You will 
always find critics who will say that too much emphasis 
is being placed upon one subject as compared to another. 
But generally speaking, I believe that we turn out of our 
schools brighter and more alert young people—young 
people better equipped to meet the problems of adjusting 
themselves to society—than ever vefure. 

Not a small part of the credit for such progress must 
go to the teaching and learning aids which are now 
available to almost every school and almost every student 
in the public schools today. Practically all schools, for 
example, have a 16 mm slide projector, and most of 
them have a 16 mm motion picture projector. Thus to 
a certain extent the schools can bring to the student 
some of the vast outside world which he or she will 
encounter later. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
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Balance improves performance 
through avoiding excesses 
in any one direction. 


In a life insurance company 
a favorable balance of past 
achievements, present action and 
future planning assures 
continued progress. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
— PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW TERRITORIES OPEN 
IN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Opportunity may lie everywhere, but 
western agents can add to it the security 
of an old-line legal reserve company, 
now in its 3lst secure year, and in the 
full swing of expansion. 











In the last 9 years, insurance in force 
has just about tripled; premium income 
has increased 600%! 


Fruitful opportunities for general agents 
and big personal producers in every state 
west of the Mississippi. 


Write today for full information. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





TOPEKA KANSAS 
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FUTURE POLICYHOLDERS—Continued 


One important teaching and learning tool is the 
classroom magazine. Our magazines were founded in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. about 30 years ago. They represented 
a pioneering effort at putting classroom magazines in the 
high schools, where no classroom magazines had ever 
been sold in volume before. They pioneered in another 
respect—they were the first, and today they are the 
only high school classroom magazines which carry 
advertising. In other words, they represent in many 
cases the individual's first consistent contact with maga 
zines comparable in format and content with the periodi- 
cals he will read as an adult. They now have a weekly 
net paid circulation of between 900,000 and 1,000,000 
copies. They are read by more than 3,000,000 persons, 
including about half a million parents. 

| do not intend to burden you with a detailed analysis 
of our publications. For our purposes today I think it is 
enough to use them as a window through which you 
might catch a glimpse of people who deserve your 
attention. They are interesting people, with many dif 
ferent sides to their character. 


Intelligent Adults 


Here's a letter from one of them, which we published 
in our February 7 issue: 

“Dear Editor—(she writes) I like Senior Scholastic 
because it’s so adult. I detest magazines and articles 
which are written as though the so-called ‘teen-ager’ 
lives in another world, speaks another language, and 
subsists solely on marshmallow sundaes. Thanks for 
treating us like intelligent adults.” 

Intelligent adults! 

Are teen-agers intelligent adults? Probably not 
although probably a lot of them are more intelligent 
than their elders. But at least some of them like to be 
regarded as intelligent adults. We get many letters like 
that one. 

Another one, a boy from St. Louis, writes: 
“Dear Editor-—I am a sophomore student. My class 
and I enjoy Senior Scholastic so much that I wanted 
you to know about it. We all think it is a very inter- 
esting magazine. We especially like the way the 
news of the world is presented. The students who do 
not subscribe to Senior Scholastic can’t wait to borrow 
our copies because they also enjoy the different 
features you offer.” 

Many of you have teen-age children, or you have 
friends who have teen-age children, and you know 
that teen-agers are not predominantly serious people. 
Yet they have their serious moments, their moments 
of thoughtfulness, of inspiration, of dreams and ambition. 
It is to these moments that~we address ourselves. 


Economic Illiterates 


We believe, for example, that if a person doesn’t get 
some understanding of economic and social problems 
when he is in school, the chances are against his ever 
getting it. Most people regard high school as the end of 
their formal education. That is the last time we can 
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catch them in a serious and purposeful and largely un- 
prejudiced frame of mind. If we don’t get a few basic 
principles over to them in those moments, we are going 
to have to cut through all kinds of obstacles and preju- 
dices later which crystallize around the average adult. 
If a person doesn’t get at least the rudiments of economic 
education when he is in high school, he may never get 
it. 

The high schools are not doing enough right now in 
the way of economic education. It is estimated that to- 
day only 7 per cent of our high school students take one 
semester of economics. Economics is an elective subject 
in the upper grades in most high schools. For the most 
part, it is a watered-down, abstruse, dull treatment of 
the subject. That is one reason why many Americans 
are economic illiterates—apt to be swayed by any wind 
of doctrine which happens to come their way. 


Little About Industry 


The study of American business and industry, for 
example, should be an important part of the study of 
our economic system. Yet this is a haphazard part of 
the high school education of the average student. Busi- 
ness men complain that there is little in the textbooks 
about American industry, and that little mostly un- 
sympathetic. If this is true, they have only themselves 
to blame. Business has been rather shy about telling its 
story to the schools. It fumbles the ball pretty badly 
in this field, whereas it develops a surer touch in its 
public relations programs in other fields. 

For our part at Scholastic Magazines, we believe that 
the story of American industry should be told to every 
student as a necessary part of his education. In fact, 
we devote an entire issue once each year to the theme 
of business and industrial achievement in the United 
States. Everyone should be reminded that the entire 
free world is leaning heavily on the might of the Ameri- 
can enterprise and industrial system. The schools find 
in this theme a rich source of study and discussion ma- 
terial. 


Many Drop Out 


It is well that some organizations and that some pub- 
lishers attempt to convey such information to high 
school students. For many of them it will be the last 
carefully documented and unbiased view of business and 
industry they will ever have, because unfortunately many 
of our young people drop out before completing high 
school. 

This year it is estimated that there are altogether 
27,414,000 pupils in our public schools. Of these, 
6,020,000 are in the four high school grades from the 
Ninth through the Twelfth. This is the low ebb of high 
school student population. The babies of the last war 
are already beginning to burst the walls of our elemen- 
tary schools. The human flood hasn’t reached the high 
schools as yet. Next year the total will stand at about 
6,045,000. From there on it will increase steadily, until 
by 1960 there will be 8,122,000 students in our high 
schools, 

(Continued on page 50) 
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There’s something to be said for the 


“just right” size. American United is among 
the top 10% of American life insurance 
companies and is big enough to be big. 
Important from the standpoint of sales: 
being big enough to employ top-flight home 
office talent, to be a factor in the investment 
market, to be able to properly diversify 
investment and risk, to enjoy the economic 
advantages of bigness. 


But being small enough to be small is a 
good thing too. Important from the 
standpoint of sales: being small enough to 
keep in close personal touch with agents 
and policyholders, small enough to see our 
entire investment picture, small enough 

to set sales policy with a full understanding 
of field problems. 


Yes sir, the “just right” size of American 
United makes a powerful selling tool — 
as the record of our men will quickly prove, 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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“Growth through the 
strengthening of men*” 





* REPRINTED FROM THE APRIL 20, 1951 ISSUE OF 
NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEWS 


NORTHWESTERN /Valional LIFE 
INSURANCE sats, COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS *@EM9> MINNESOTA 
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N THE early days of life insur- 
aie selection, physical histories 
were underwritten purely from an 
individualistic point of view. The 
medical director reviewed all physi- 
cal impairments and histories ac- 
cording to their severity, without 
the benefit of a well investigated 
group of like histories to indicate 
whether the expected mortality 
would be standard or sub-standard. 

This method of appraisal was 
strictly guess work, leading to over- 
selection. The applicant who was 
offered insurance coverage, was the 
individual whom the medical man 
felt was beyond question as to selec- 
tion standards. Today we have sta- 
tistics and can appraise histories 
accurately. 


Changing Continually 


These ratings for physical his- 
tories take us back to the funda- 
mental principles of underwriting. 
As most of you know, but may some- 
times forget, it is possible to issue 
insurance at set rates only because 
over a period of time companies have 
studied mortality statistics. Insur- 
ance companies pool their claim ex- 
perience and study the influence of 
various factors on mortality. They 
are constantly doing this, so that 
new influences, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, are reflected in the mor- 
tality investigation. The physical 
history plays a major role in this 
study. 

For example consider a group of 
individuals who have had duodenal 
ulcers which were operated and 
pronounced cured. These applicants 
were all in satisfactory physical con- 
dition at the time of examination. 
No other unfavorable history could 
be elicited, yet the study shows this 
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by JAMES H. READY, M. D. 
Medical Director, 
General American Life 





This is the second of a series of articles 
by Dr. James H. Ready, medical director, 
on the fundamental problems encountered 
in medical underwriting. This one answers 
several questions concerning selection, and 
particularly, why some histories must be 
rated. Next month Dr. Ready will discuss 
various types of impairments. 





group to have a mortality higher 
than normal. This can be accounted 
for only through the history, which 
in each case shows an operation for 
duodenal ulcer. In spite of being 
in sound health and first-class 
physical condition at the time of 
the medical examination, an ap- 
plicant with such a history will 
have to pay an extra premium, or 
perhaps be declined because our 
past mortality experience shows us 
that if we insure a group of such 
people, that group will show a death 
rate higher than normal. This does 
not mean that every individual in the 
group will die prematurely. Many 
will live a normal lifetime. However, 
it is not the job of the underwriter 
to predict the length of life of any 





individual, but to determine to which 
mortality group the individual be- 
longs. We can predict the mortality 
of a group of people, and, therefore, 
can fix a premium rate after we 
determine the proper classification. 


Tables 


We classify risks by so-called 
tables which is merely another word 
for a “group of risks.” These so- 
called tables are classifications of 
risks based upon expected mortality 
in relation to normal expected mor- 
tality. Thus Table 1 refers to the 
group of risks whom study indicates 
will have a higher mortality rate— 
up to 137'%4% of normal expected 
mortality with normal being 100%. 
Table 2 is that group of risks whose 
expected mortality will run from 
138% to 162% % of normal expected 
mortality. Table 3 is 163% to 
18714%. Table 4 is 188 to 212% 
and so on. 

To illustrate how this works, there 
is quoted below an excerpt from a 
study of a group of risks with a 
common physical history of indiges- 
tion, dyspepsia, and gastritis: 

It is interesting to note in the 
table that the mortality is greater 
from the Ist to 5th year ranging 
from a Table I toa Table IV. From 
the 6th to 19th years the mortality 
decreased. 

This placing of the applicant in 
his proper mortality classification is 
a fundamental principle of selection, 
and it is only by selecting on this 
basis that we can predict and control 
the mortality. Because they are not 
always familiar with our selection 
methods, the examiner and the medi- 
cal profession as a whole finds it 
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Physical Histories—Continued 


difficult at times to appraise histories 
in their relationship to life insurance 
selection. 

From the sales point of view when 
an applicant is rated for history of 
a physical impairment it would be 
well to remind him that, for instance, 
a history of albumin or sugar in the 
urine would have caused his rejec- 


tion for life insurance some years 
ago. Today most of these cases, even 
frank diabetics, are offered life cov- 
erage on either a standard or sub- 
standard basis. 

Only 2.5% of all business sub- 
mitted to us is declined. Accurate 
methods of evaluation of risks now 
enable us to offer insurance on some 
basis to 97.5% of all those applying 
for protection. 


BY POLICY YEAR 





(1) 
Policy Exposed 
Years to Risk 
1-2 2,702 
3-5 2,233 
6-10 1,539 
11-19 634 
All 7,108 


(2) (3) 
Actual Expected Ratio % 
Dead Dead (2) = (3) 

14 10.45 134 

23 12.21 188 

12 11.23 107 

6 7.20 85 
55 41.09 








H. J. Durand 
President, Dynamo Club 1950-51 


“l CAN'T HELP BUT BE PROUD OF.. 


and Proud to be Associated with, the 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


It Provides Its Representatives 


* THE FINEST MERCHANDISE 


The Modified Three--The Six Star Special Juvenile Policy 
The Special Ordinary Life Preferred Risk Policy 


* A CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER MEN 
* UNEXCELLED HOME OFFICE SERVICE AND UNDERWRITING 


$10 per day hospitalization and $300 surgical group insurance 


PLUS 


added to our group life and pension programs for those of us 
who do an outstanding job—at no cost to us. 

Their continuous efforts give me better merchandise and service . . . 

help keep me happy and prosperous 


.. which, in turn, help the 


Company continue its amazing growth and progress,” 







CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS 


Executive Vice-President 


KENNETH D. HAMER 


Vice-President & Agency Director 


For Information Address: 


CHARLES J. MESMAN 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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LIFE OWNERSHIP VARIES 


N THEIR effort to extend life 
atone protection to as many 
peop'e as possible, life insuranc: 
companies are continuously liberaliz 
ing their rules of policy issuance 
over the years as job safety is de 
veloped and health gains are re 
corded, the Institute of Life Insur 
ance reports. 

This has always been the practice 
of the life companies, the Institute 
says, but it has been accelerated in 
recent years as safety in hazardous 
occupations and health control meas- 
ures have been rapidly stepped up. 

“Every life insurance company 
has its own individual rules for 
policyholder acceptance,” the Insti- 
tute commented, “and most of the 
liberalization is an evolutionary 
process. One or two companies first 
venture into a new sphere of lib- 
eralization, to be followed by more 
and more as the improved health 
or safety experience satisfies addi- 
tional underwriters.” 

As health gains have developed 
over the years through better sani- 
tation, advances in medicine and 
surgery, and discoveries in drugs 
and medicines, the lowered death 
rate in various diseases has been re- 
flected in liberalized acceptance of 
policy applicants. This has been 
clearly demonstrated in recent years 
following the development of the 
sulpha drugs, penicillin and the new 
antibiotics and the many surgical 
discoveries of the World War II 
period. In the occupational field, 
progress in safety has had similar 
results, with many occupational 
groups brought into the range of 
insurability. 

Part of the wider acceptance of 
policy applicants in recent years has 
been made possible by the develop- 
ment of extra risk insurance. This 
was first written in this country just 
over 50 years ago, but it has been 
especially expanded in recent years, 
with more and more companies en- 
tering this field. There'are now well 
over 4,000,000 extra risk policies in 
force in this country written on 
persons with physical impairments, 
a poor health history or a risky job. 

The life companies, by constantly 
studying health factors and policy- 
holder experience, have in recent 
years been able to judge insurability 
more equitably. 
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NLY those of us who have 
experienced the hurly-burly 
of a Wall Street brokerage 
office or the slightly less turbulent 
atmosphere prevailing in the invest- 
ment department of a New York 
bank can appreciate fully the placid 
approach to investment problems 
that prevails in a life insurance com- 
pany. This is largely the result of 
the special investment needs of the 
life insurance industry. To under- 
stand these needs and to be sympa- 
thetic with the investment techniques 
that are generally followed it is 
necessary to appreciate some of the 
fundamentals of the industry. 
Stripped of actuarial verbiage, and 
perhaps precise accuracy, the life 
insurance business is the sale of 
future dollars. People are persuaded 
to part with small sums of money 
at regular intervals in order to re- 
ceive, or have their beneficiaries re- 
ceive, a substantial sum tomorrow or 
many years hence. In order to in- 
duce healthy people as well as the 
infirm to keep paying their premiums 
when they grow old, the life insur- 
ance business has developed a unique 
method of collecting for its services. 
This is generally referred to as the 
“level-premium plan.” 


In Essence 


In essence the level-premium plan 
requires a person to pay more in the 
earlier years than it costs to insure 
him against the hazard of death. 
The surplus is invested by the in- 
surance company. Each year the 
sum accumulated at the beginning 
of the year is increased by the 
amount of interest that has been 
earned and by the addition of another 
amount representing that part of 
the current year’s premium which 
is not calculated as necessary to 
‘over mortality or the other obvious 
expenses of the particular year. 
hese accumulations are called “pol- 
icy reserves.” 

The term policy reserves is fre- 
juently misunderstood by people un- 
‘amiliar with the life insurance busi- 
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ness. It is definitely not a reserve 
as commonly understood in general 
business. It is actually the principal 
liability of the insurance company. 
It is the amount put aside bv the 
company on behalf of individual 
policyholders which will be utilized 
as part of the payment of the face 
amount of the policy in the event 
of the insured’s death. It is an 
amount that bears a reasonable cor- 
relation to the cash surrender value 
of the policy. It is an amount that 
will definitely be consumed some- 
time: either released by the death 
of the policyholder or paid out in 
part as a termination settlement in 
the event the policy is allowed to 
lapse. 

The reserve is an obligation of an 
insurance company like the accounts 
payable of a manufacturing concern. 
The insurance company is 
with safe-keeping these _ policy- 
holders’ funds and endeavors to 
earn an established minimum rate 
of interest on them, which is called 
“the required interest.” If more is 
earned on these sums than is re- 
quired to service the reserves, the 
surplus is available for various con- 
tingencies which might arise, such 
as an unfavorable mortality experi- 
ence resulting from an epidemic or 
war, or capital losses on investments. 

Now the interesting fact about 
these reserves is that each year a 
policy is in force the amount of the 
reserve increases, at first largely 


charged 


VICTOR B. GERARD, 


Treasurer, Commonwealth Life 


because of principal additions and 
later because of the accumulation of 
interest. In view of the fact that 
the institution af life insurance has 
enjoyed a remarkable growth trend, 
the total of the policy reserves has 
always increased,—even in years of 
severe depression. As a result the 
assets of life insurance companies, 
which represent substantially the in- 
vestment of these reserves, have 
grown each year. Like “Ol’ Man 
River” they “keep on rollin’ along.” 
At the close of 1929 the admitted as- 
sets of the United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies were 
$17,482,000,000 ; by the end of 1933 
they had increased to $20,896,000,- 
000. This is a 19.5% growth during 
four of the greatest depression years 
this country has ever experienced. 
Among other advantages, this factor 
of growth enables the industry to 
dilute its investment mistakes. A 
poor decision today on 10% of the 
portfolio affects only 5% of the 
portfolio as it will be constituted a 
few years hence. 


Problem Clear 


It is clear, therefore, that the in- 
vestment problem of the life insur- 
ance business is to invest an ever-in- 
creasing accumulation of funds; to 
find productive uses for money in 
good years and bad. It never be- 
comes necessary for the business as 
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lnvestinents—Coniinved 


a whole to have to liquidate an in- 
vestment except when it chooses to 
do so. It can select the time to sell 
should it decide to sell. Therein lies 
the secret of the great success that 
the institution of life insurance has 
achieved over the years with its 
investments. 

A recent and comprehensive study 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research of the entire bond market 
indicates that corporate bonds in 
default or below the four highest 
ratings of the leading statistical serv- 
ices showed a market loss below par 
on January 1, 1928 equal to 2% 
of the entire portfolio; that this loss 
increased to a high point of 22% 
on January 1, 1940; and subse- 
quently diminished to less than 11%. 
How unfortunate the person who 
was forced to sell in 1940! How 
fortunate those that were able to 
wait out the storm! What an ad- 
vantage the life insurance business 
commands over so many other types 
of investors who may, because of 
circumstances beyond their control, 
be forced to dispose of their securi- 
ties at an unpropitious time. 


Scope Enhanced 


Because the life insurance business 
has no fundamental liquidity con- 
siderations to observe in investing 
money, the scope of its choice is 
greatly enchanced and is limited, 
as a practical matter, only by 
statutory requirements and_ the 
fundamental conservatism of most 


investment officers. Theoretically, 
the ideal investment policy of a life 
insurance company is that type of 
security which provides the greatest 
yield consistent with the ultimate 
return of the dollars invested. The 
portfolio manager has one principal 
investment policy decision to make: 
where to draw the line between the 
attractiveness of higher yield and 
the fundamental necessity of pre- 
serving principal. 

With the nature of the investment 
problem now before us, let us ex- 
amine how the life insurance in- 
dustry has, in fact, invested its 
money. For this purpose the foliow- 
ing illustrative figures may prove 
helpful : 


ADMITTED ASSETS JU. S. 


These data portray the asset pic- 
ture of the industry at the close of 
a great period of prosperity; at the 
end of a decade of depression; and 
today after a tremendous war and 
five additional years of extra-ordi- 
nary business activity. 


Striking Growth 


One of the most striking points 
to note is the growth that has oc- 
curred in the industry. Assets 
increased 157.9% during the decade 
1920 to 1930. Even during the 
decade of the great depression the 
growth was 63.1%. What more 
convincing evidence could there be 
of the vitality of the institution of 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


or 


% of 
1930 Total 


U. S. Gov't Securities .... 336 1.8 
All other Gov't Bonds .... 1,135 6.0 
Securities of Bus. & Ind: 

Railroad Bonds ........ 2,908 15.4 

Public Util. Bonds .... 1,618 8.6 

Ind. & Misc. Bonds .... 355 1.9 
Stocks : 

Pref. & Guaranteed .... 367 1.9 

ER Fay sreginiocaaie 99 a 
Mortgages : 

AREAS oe Bite 2,052 10.9 

WA 9. i iaislineietnnd 5,526 29.2 
rey ee 548 2.9 
PE LGRRE ooo ccccsvccs 2,807 14.9 
NE EE ash cccscne 1,129 6.0 
De 18,880 100.0 
% Increase in assets 

during decade .......... 157.9 
Rate of Net Investment 

On ee 5.03 


Year ended December 31 
% ot % ot 





1940 Total 1950* Total 
(000,000 omitted) 
5,857 19.0 13,359 21.0 
2502S 2552 40 
2820 92 3,139 49 
4264 138 10547 166 
1540 5.0 9544 15.0 
417.14 1443 23 
137 4 479 7 
907 29 1329 21 
5,061 164 14766 23.2 
2060 «67 "428 22 
3.091 10.0 2307 3.8 
215 7.1 2716 42 
30,802 100.0 63,699 100.0 
63.1 106.8 
3.44 3.07* 


Note: The net investment earnings of the life insurance industry would have been 
$1,248,500,000 greater in 1950 if the 5.03 rate of net investment earnings that 
prevailed in 1930 had been realized instead of only 3.07*. 


* Preliminary. 
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“Three years have 
passed quickly as a 
Minnesota Mutualite 
but their thrills and 
pleasures will be long 
remembered. 

“After four years of 
school work, the last 
two as a school prin- 
cipal, and serving 
Uncle Sam for four 
years, Herb decided 
that he wanted to try 
his hand at selling. A 
career with The Min- 








nesota Mutual looked like the ‘tailor-made’ position he’d been seeking! 
“Herb started right out with a bang and each sale he made was further 
encouragement to do even a better job. With the wonderful Organized Sales 
Plan and the Success-O-Graph he finds selling a fine vocation. When we 
picked The Minnesota Mutual we really found the ‘highway to happiness’!”’ 


If you want to know how Herbert Diggs does it, write for 
information. No obligation, of course. 


‘Tee MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


Organized 1880 








life insurance! Who can challenge 
the statement that a growth industry 
can be an old and well established 
one as well as a new and untried 
one? On the basis of past perfor- 
mance who can deny that the life 
insurance industry has a bright 
future—indefinitely ? 

In contemplating this growth we 
must take into consideration the 
changed status of the common man, 
who is the principal customer of the 
life insurance business. In the earlier 
days of our country most people were 
self-employed. Most people either 
owned farms, worked on farms, or 
had parents or relatives who owned 
farms to which they could go when 
out of work or when they became 
decrepit. The farm was then the 
principal backbone of the social 
security program. Most of the 
family investment was concentrated 
in the land. 

Now four out of five people are 
employes; a large percentage of our 
population lives in cities and depends 
vitally on the weekly paycheck. It 
is only natural that such an economy 
has provided a stimulus to the growth 
of the life insurance industry. It is 
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not that people are more thrifty than 
they used to be. It merely means 
that the direction of their savings has 
been changed. In this atmosphere, 
investing through institutional media 
has been gaining immensely in 
popularity. This includes not only 
life insurance but investment trusts 
and, in a sense, pension programs. 


Bond Changes 


Passing over for the moment the 
substantial portion of the assets now 
held in U. S. Government securities, 
it may be observed that “All Other 
Government Bonds” comprise only 
4.0% of total admitted assets, which 
is just about one-half the percentage 
of a decade ago. The decline is 
largely the result of the failure to 
increase holdings of tax-exempt 
municipal bonds. This type of 
security is an excellent medium of 
life insurance investment, but the tax 
formula under which the industry 
operates is such that little advantage 
is gained from holding tax-exempt 
securities. As taxes have spiraled 
upward in the past decade, the tax- 
exempt yield has become more at- 


tractive to other types of investors, 
with the result that the industry 
reluctantly has lost its interest in 
municipal bonds. 

Railroad bonds are a category of 
assets which has remained about 
stationary in dollar amount in the 
portfolio of insurance companies and 
decreased substantially percentage- 
wise. Before 1930 railroad bonds 
were the backlog of the corporate 
segment of the portfolio, but the 
rather unsatisfactory record of the 
senior securities of this fine industry 
during the great depression has 
caused many institutions to avoid 
them in recent years. Yet on not a 
few tests of value the bonds of rail- 
road companies now represent rela- 
tively attractive investments. In a 
sense the railroads, despite their 
manifold competitive problems, are 
in a better position today than ever 
before because the country, with its 
increased population and demand for 
goods, has grown up around them. 

“Public Utility Bonds” are the 
current favorities. Increasing from 
8.6% of the assets in 1930, they now 
represent 16.6% of the total. Public 

(Continued on the next page) 
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George C. Hill of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
enjoyed a long and brilliant career 
with The Ohio National. Following 
his appointment as General Agent in 
1917, he quickly proved himself a 
capable field underwriter. He was 
equally successful for many years in building and managing the 
Hill Agency, one of the Company’s finest. Mr. Hill's tremen- 
dous energy and unusual talents as an agency builder were 
given wider scope in 1944 when he was appointed Home Office 
Field Representative. His success in that post has greatly 
added to his laurels as a first-class life insurance man. 
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Investments—Continued 


utility bonds are now in about tiie 
same position that railroad bons 
occupied two decades ago. The out- 
look for utilities is now considered 
as favorable as the prospects of tiie 
railroads were judged to be a genera- 
tion ago. It is as hard to conceive o 
a competitor for electrical ener,\ 
as we know it today as it was for our 
grandfathers to envision an effective 
substitute for railroad transportation 


Direct Placements 


“Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds” have shown a phenomenal 
surge to popularity, particularly in 
the past decade. This is a miscel 
laneous category of assets, but is 
predominantly made up of the 
securities of manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and finance companies. 
As price levels have risen and pro- 
duction has expanded, more and 
more industrial firms have required 
financing. The life insurance indus- 
try, particularly the larger compa- 
nies, has secured an unusually great 
share of the total available financing 
of this character. Responsible for 
this situation, in large measure, has 
been the growth of “direct place- 
ments.” This current fashion in 
finance is partly due to what are 
generally considered rather onerous 
requirements by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on the dis- 
closure of information when secu- 
rities are offered publicly ; partly to 
a belief by many borrowers that it 
is cheaper to place their securities 
directly with an insurance company 
than to make use of the facilities of 
the investment banking fraternity. 
In addition, the flexibility that is 
afforded by being able to negotiate 
changes in indenture provisions of 
bonds when circumstances warrant, 
as is the case when securities are held 
by one or a small group of insurance 
companies, is a feature that is 
deemed to be of considerable value 
by many borrowers. Recently the 
insurance commissioners have been 
taking an increasing interest in 
the method of valuing these “direct 
placements” for annual statement 
purposes. It is felt that many are 
being carried on an amortized basis 
which should be written down sub- 
stantially because their quality, 
measured by the customary ratios 
of open-market securities, is sub- 
standard, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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HAND THAT ROCKS CRADLE 


HE lines “The hand _ that 

rocks the cradle is the hand 

that rules the world” were 
credited to William Ross Wallace 
who died in 1881. Were this no- 
table gentleman living today, he 
might consider changing this state- 
ment to “The hand that was de- 
signed to rock the cradle holds the 
Nation's purse strings.” 

The first half of the twentieth 
century witnessed many changes in 
the economic and social status of 
the women of America but, judging 
from the closing years of the first 
half of this century, the current dec- 
ade is to see even greater changes. 
Where there is a “cradle to rock” 
we can be sure that it will get 
“rocked” but during the process we 
can bet our bottom dollar that the 
little woman will have other irons 
in the fire. Where there is no 
“cradle to rock,” watch out! The 
women of America are on the march ! 
Each day sees more of them playing 
an increasingly prominent part in the 
political, the professional, and the 
business life of our country. To 
those of us in the life insurance busi- 
ness this opens wider a market that 
has been growing steadily in recent 
years. .\ market that has hardly been 
tapped but one that the alert under- 
writer cannot afford to overlook. 


The Unsoft Hand 


Let’s look at what has been ac- 
complished by the so-called fragile, 
delicate, and “need to be protected” 
feminine sex. They’ve been going 
places ! 

“She may sit with dreamy eyes 
and cooing tongue while rocking the 
cradle with one soft hand, but the 
little woman has managed, with the 
other hand, to corner the ownership 
of 75% of the Nation’s suburban 
homes, 60% of the Nation’s savings, 
and she has her name on four out of 
every five of the insurance policies 
now in force in America. She has 
managed in fact to accumulate the 
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E. H. THOMPSON, C.L.U. 


majority of the stock of American 
businesses such as U. S. Steel, Gen- 
eral Motors, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, American T. & T., and many 
more; the ownership of 40% of the 
Nation’s real estate, and the control 
of eight out of ten family budgets.” 
These words are quoted from Miss 
Rk. LL. Edwards, a staff member of 
Modern Talking Pictures Service 
in Chicago. A young lady who in her 
own right has “gone places.” 

A survey made by the Marketing 
Division of Hearst Magazine, Inc. 
found that women influence 85% 
of all consumer sales. Recent figures 
show that one-fifth of the total life 
insurance in force in the United 
States is on the lives of women and 
that they are purchasing insurance in 
increasing amounts. 

When did this economic eman- 
cipation of women begin to make 
itself loudly known? Perhaps the 
period starting with all out prepara- 
tion for World War Il was when the 
ground swell burst forth into a real 





Mr. Thompson is agency consultant 
for the actuarial firm of Bowles, Andrews 
& Towne of Richmond, Virginia. He has 
over 20 years experience in the field and 
home office, has completed the L.U.T.C. 
course, is an associate of the L.O.M.A. 
and a graduate of the Agency Manage- 
ment schools. 


upheaval. What caused this? You 
answer this question! In doing so, 
compare general conditions today 
with those present then and to this 
add the effect of the progress estab- 
lished during the past several years. 
Logic tells us that the women’s mar- 
ket is one of our greatest potential 
sources of new business. They might 
not buy as large a policy as many 
male buyers but once women start 
putting money into a life insurance 
policy they seldom let it lapse. 


The Woman Buyer 


The women’s market may be di- 
vided into these four general classifi- 
cations : 

1. The younger working girl 

2. The career girl 

3. The married woman at home 

4. The married woman at work 

For all practical purposes, your 
feminine prospect would fall into 
one of these groups. A good sales 
story to women, however, does not 
make the mistake of placing the 
hearer in one particular group and 
assuming she is to remain there. 
The teclmique of selling to women is 
to receive further attention but for 
the present, let’s briefly examine 
these four groups. 


The Younger Working Girl 


All women are savers! Whether 
it’s bits of old ribbon, a sentimental 
object or two, or money with which 
to purchase a new hat—women in- 
stinctively are savers. 

The younger working girl, in the 
majority of instances, is marking 
time until she gets married. After 
working for a few years, she might 
decide she prefers independence to 
wedlock but nevertheless she likes 
to feel that she has the choice. Never 
deny her this choice when selling 
to her! Thus, a sales story to the 
younger working girl might be built 
around saving today for either her- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Hand That Rocks—Continued 


self or herself and husband later on. 
Every girl should have a nest egg, an 
emergency fund, and even when she 
marries she will want to continue 
this plan—then they can save to- 
gether. Point out that the savings 
plan can be used as collateral in mak- 
ing a down payment on a home, for 
furniture, etc. The younger girl 
likes to think of travelling later in 
life so a Caribbean cruise or a trip 
to Europe might be aimed at her 
imagination. Attempt to discover 
her ambitions and aspirations and 
then help her to spend the proceeds 
of the savings plan you are present- 
ing for these things. 

Until recent years, the 20 year en- 
dowment was the most popular sav- 
ings plan for younger girls; the 
endowment at 60, however, is fast 
growing in popularity. This gives 
them a greater amount of protection 
and, at the same time, a substantial 
cash equity at the end of 20 years 
which, of course, increases each year 
that they continue the plan. Em- 
phasize the flexibility of this ar- 
rangement. 


The Career Girl 


This is a big market and one that 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Without going into the reasons, it 
appears that the career girl concept 
is mounting into popularity. Look 
around you and see for yourself. 
These individuals make excellent 
prospects for either long term en- 
dowments or, in many instances, the 
higher premium retirement income 
policies. Many of these women are 
well paid and hold important posi- 
tions in the economic life of America. 
They are found in all types of busi- 
ness enterprises ; the professions are 
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getting their share—both legal and 
medical; school teachers and nurses 
are buying “future income” as never 
before ; and don’t overlook those who 
are entering politics. 

Many successful underwriters find 
the best approach here is on a cold 
dollars and cents businesslike basis. 
This group needs ‘additional income 
later in life and savings through life 
insurance is the safest, surest, and 
easiest way to handle this problem. 
They selected a career so as to have 
independence—life insurance is the 
best way to assure that they can re- 
tain this independence. 

Many of your rates and policies 
allow you to show an attractive cash 
profit even at higher ages of issue. 
Emphasize the profit angle when- 
ever it is possible. 





The Married Woman at Home 


This is often spoken of as “wife 
insurance” and covers a need for life 
insurance that is abundantly clear 
yet often neglected except by the 
seller of weekly premium insurance. 
We've all heard the definition of 
insurable interest which points out 
that insurable interest exists if the 
beneficiary would suffer financial 
loss at the death of the insured. 
Can it be said that the family man 
with a wife and two small children 
would not suffer a financial loss at 
the death of his wife and home- 
maker? Forget the funeral and the 
last illness expenses if you choose, 
but who is to take care of the small 
children while the father continues 
to work each day? In many cases 
neighbors and relatives will help out 
but seldom can they be expected to 
do this on a permanent basis. Even 
a small amount of insurance on the 
wife will help defray the heavy cost 
attendant to bringing in outside paid 
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help to supervise the children and to 
manage the home. There is the 
actual wage paid these employees to 
consider as well as the increased cost 
of operating the home without the 
wife there to watch expenses. While 
the first need for life insurance is on 
the husband’s life, there are many 
cases where he is not interested in 
additional insurance for himself, 
Presented properly, the husband can 
see the wisdom of protecting his 
home against the possibility of his 
wife dying and leaving small chil- 
dren in the home. 

Think about some of the families 
you know and picture the situation 
with the mother out of the scene. 
Life insurance will not replace the 
mother’s tender care and devotion 
but it will offer financial relief to the 
widowed husband at a time when 
he feels submerged with the heavy 
responsibilities of arranging for the 
supervision and welfare of his chil 
dren. 

The plan to present for “wife 
insurance” depends upon individual 
circumstances. Where the wife is 
older and current cost is of prime 
interest, a plan offering a larger 
amount of insurance protection per 
premium dollar deposited might be 
desirable. Where conditions allow 
the purchase of higher premium in- 
surance, many underwriters make 
their approach on the basis of a long 
term endowment, pointing out that 
it serves two useful purposes. One: 
Affords protection if needed, and 
two: if the wife lives, the proceeds 
from the plan will add to the retire- 
ment fund later in life. 


The Married Woman at Work 


Modern living has changed the 
family life of America to the extent 
that the “women’s place is in the 
home” is no longer accepted as a 
dictum. This is true whether there 
be children or no children. It is 
an accepted fact, so the underwriter 
should include the married women 
at work in his prospecting and sales 
schedule. Married women work for 
many reasons. Some women find 
house work distasteful, others 
worked before they were married 
and do not want to relinquish their fi- 
nancial independence, childless wives 
might find time hanging heavily on 
their hands without working, some 
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couples find it a financial necessity, 
others are working to help ac- 
cumulate funds for home purchase, 
or early retirement with an oppor- 
tunity to travel, or some other major 
expenditure. 

Regardless of the reason for work- 
ing, any home with two incomes in- 
stead of one increases the opportu- 
nity of selling. An approach based on 
protecting the widow in event of the 
husband's death often falls flat since 
the husband is ready with the answer 
“My wife can continue working.” 
Other than the cases where it is an 
absolute financial necessity that the 
wife work, a long term endowment 
or perhaps a retirement income on 
the life of the wife will meet with 
a more favorable reception. 

The widow with dependent chil- 
dren to support falls into a different 
class as she has already felt the 
responsibilities of managing alone. 
She knows what it is to need money 
and not have it. She must play the 
part of both mother and father with 
the many problems attendant thereto. 
Her need for financial protection for 
her children in event of her death 
is often paramount in her mind. 
She is an attentive listener to anyone 
who can help her solve this problem. 
It is likely that she appreciates the 
value of life insurance since, in most 
cases, the deceased husband no doubt 
owned a littlke—but not enough to 
do the job that is the obligation of 
every father. Sell her the story of 
life insurance and how it is the best 
way for her to gain the peace of 
mind that comes from knowing her 
children will be provided for should 
she, too, be taken away from them. 


Women and Social Security 


Social Security benefits play an 
important part in selling to women. 
Here are two approaches that de- 
serve consideration : 

1. Many women are interested in 
retiring earlier than age 65. An en- 
dowment at age 60 on a 5-year 
fixed period settlement arrangement 
provides the funds for retirement 
from age 60 to 65, when Social Se- 
curity benefits commence. 

2. When the husband retires at 
65 his Social Security retirement 
benefits start but that part (% of his 
benefits) paid on account of his wife 
does not start until she reaches age 


65. Insurance proceeds can be ar- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Hand That Rocks—Continued 


ranged to pay an amount equal to 
the wife’s benefit as soon as the hus- 
band retires and continue until she is 
65 when her Social Security starts. 
For example, if the wife is 5 years 
younger than her husband she will 
be 60 when his benefits start at age 
65. An endowment at age 60 for 
$5,650 will yield $50 a month to 
her at age 60 for 5 years. At the 
end of that time, her Social Security 
will commence so there will not be 
as great a need for self-created re- 
tirement income. 

In practically all cases of selling 
to women, it is advisable to consider 
in your recommendations Social Se- 
curity income or income from any 
other sources, such as, company re- 
tirement plans, etc. She is consid- 
ering this so it is better for you to 
mention it rather than to have her 
call it to your attention. Don’t let 
them feel that they have “called” 
you on something. 

No truer words were ever spoken 
than— 

“Woman's at best a contradiction 
still.” 


Our most popular package plan resulted 
in an average first year commission of 
$108.25 per sale in 1950. 


$10 Monthly per $1000—with maturity 
for the face amount at age 65 Helps to 
close sales. 


Cash awards for better than average 
production and persistency — plus reg- 
ular service fees commencing the tenth 
policy year. 


A non-contributory pension based on 
volume and quality of business. 
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All signs point to 














» « « Just a few of the reasons why we can say 
Provident Life Producers are Eguippep for Success 
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Much has been written about how 
to appeal to the woman buyer. The 
writer of this article does not pre- 
sume to know any more about how 
to appeal to a woman buyer than he 
does how to predict a woman's ac- 
tions, words, and thoughts. It is 
one thing for a prizefighter to jump 
into the ring with an unknown op- 
ponent and immediately “lead with 
his chin” and another for this same 
boxer to use the first few rounds to 
observe his adversary’s technique. 
The latter method is preferable in 
all selling but where the woman 
buyer is concerned, it f 
greater importance. 

For what it is worth, we list a few 
points that might be considered in 
selling to women. We don’t say that 
they apply in all cases. As a matter 
of fact, it is possible that none apply 
in some cases for women are “In 
truth, half human, half divine.” 

1. Women like to do what others 
are doing. When possible and 
proper, tell her about friends and 
acquaintances who have purchased 
a similar plan. 

2. Great patience must be exer- 
cised in selling to women. They 
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like to know all about the plan and 
will ask many questions. 

3. Most react unfavor- 
ably to high pressure. They like 
to feel that the interview is a friendly 
discussion on an informative basis. 
They must be urged to buy but not 
pushed into buying. 

4. Don’t forget woman’s feeling 
toward discussing age. Don’t say, 
‘How old are you?” Use the words, 
“So that I can give you the correct 
figures at your age, what is your date 
of birth?” 

5. Women don’t want to see too 
many figures. Try to keep these to 
the minimum necessary to ade- 
quately explain the plan. 

6. In most cases the death benefit 
feature means little to the woman 
buyer. 


women 


Stress the savings idea. lf 
you show an attractive cash profit 
bear down on this. All women like 
bargains ! 
7. Keep 
terms. 


away from technical 
Women don’t like to show 
their ignorance by asking questions 
especially of a man! 
8. Never 
power of a 


underestimate the 
woman. Even the 
younger ones can detect insincerity 
and lack of real interest in their 
problems. Make them feel that you 
are putting time and thought on 
their case. Build up and earn the 
confidence of women prospects. 

9. Pay particular attention to 
your appearance and manner. This 
is even more important with women 
prospects than with men. 

10. Keep the interview on a 
strictly impersonal basis. This is 
essential, especially if you are a 
stranger to her. 


A Fertile Field 


The commission dollar value of 
the women’s market is beyond math 
ematical calculation. It offers op 
portunity for increasing sales to a 
greater degree than ever before in 
history. The market lost from men 
going into the armed forces is going 
to be than made up from 
women* going into industry and 
kindred activities. 

The surface hardly has _ been 
scratched. The underwriters who 
take advantage of this situation will 
end the year 1951 with greatly in- 
creased commission dollars in their 
pockets and a substantial addition 
to future renewals. 
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CANVASS 


EPRESSION was in full 

swing. The banks were closed 

and people walked the streets 
looking for work. 

A young man with 15 years’ ex- 
perience in the crushed stone busi- 
ness as laborer, foreman and plant 
superintendent decided to test his 
selling ability in the state of Indiana. 

Then it happened that Urban F. 
Weber met a former employee at 
lunch and they discussed how each 
had fared during the past few years. 
In parting, the friend said, “If you 
ever do decide to go into the life 
insurance business, see me.” He was 
a District Manager for the Metro- 
politan. 

In about six weeks Mr. Weber 
was ready to go to work on a debit in 
Fort Wayne. He was now badly in 
need of a job, even though it paid 
only $28 a week for the first 13 
weeks—and he had been told that at 
the end of that period at least four 
eligible applicants would be waiting 
if he failed to make the grade. 


Debit Job 


Weber qualified for the debit job 
in every respect except one—he 
didn’t have the $250 bond money 
necessary before an Agent could go 
to work. He couldn't get a loan on 
his automobile because the finance 
company wouldn't loan money unless 
the applicant had a job. There he 
Was in a strange town, in the midst 
of the depression, and what little 
cash he owned was in the bank under 
moratorium. 

Just about ready to give up the 
idea of entering the life insurance 
business, because he couldn't provide 
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How Urban F. Weber of the John 
Hancock Detroit General Agency got 
started in the business and how he goes 
on writing at least one application each 
week after 14 years of consecutive weekly 
production. 





the $250 bond, he remembered he 
owned life insurance. 

It hadn’t occurred to Weber that 
the $2,500 Ordinary Life policy— 
taken out when he first started to 
work—could hold the key to his 
future. One block down the street 
the cashier in the New York Life 
office counted out the loan value— 
enough to put him into the life in- 
surance business. “Right then and 
there a new faith in insurance was 
kindled,” said Mr. Weber. 

So he went to work to learn a new 
business. He did write some, al- 
though never enough to increase his 
earnings, but by working long hours 
he learned a lot. Things were really 
rough that year. On his debit, in the 
rolling mill district, there had been 
three Agents in a year and a half. 

Eleven months later, Weber’s Dis- 
trict Manager told him he probably 
would never make a success in the 
life insurance business. So he moved 
his family back to Monroe, Michigan. 
But Mr. Weber still had faith in him- 
self. He knew he could sell life in- 
surance! Why not try the Ordinary 
branch on a_ straight commission 
basis ? 

Letters were written to three com- 
panies asking what they had to of- 
fer. One wanted him to work with 
a group of Agents; the second com- 
pany sent out a man who intimated 
Weber would be crazy to go into the 
business during a depression; and 


the John Hancock replied that they 
were not interested in putting an 
Agent into the territory at that time. 

In the face of this Mr. Weber 
made a trip to Detroit. The General 
Agent could not be seen, but the 
office manager at the John Hancock 
Agency, who said he didn’t believe 
Weber would make a success, de- 
cided to give him a chance. 

Armed with some Company litera- 
ture, he started out. Here is his 
story: 


Beginning of a Record 


“T returned to Monroe and started 
to canvass from house to house. I 
sold my first policy that week and it 
is still in force. The second week I 
bought a policy for $5,000 on my 
own life on which I could not afford 
to pay the premium. The third week 
my car broke down and I had to can- 
vass by foot. One cold winter after- 
noon about four o'clock, I knocked 
on the door of a man who worked 
at one of the paper mills. He in- 
vited me into the house and I sold 
my third policy, which is still on the 
books. 

“By this time I had become de- 
termined to write some business each 
week, The fourth policy was on a 
young man who I had to see and con- 
vince and sell on a Saturday evening 
to keep up my record. I talked with 
him until eleven o’clock that night. 
I sold the policy, collected a quarterly 
premium, and it is still in force. This 
young man later on bought insurance 
on his children and additional for 
himself, along with Family Income 
insurance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Cold Canvass—Continued 


“One of the things they kept tell- 
ing me when I had that debit in 
Fort Wayne was, ‘In order to sell 
business, you have to see the people.’ 
This still holds true for me, even 
after having spent 15 years in the 
field. You still have to see people 
and talk to them about life insurance 
—what life insurance means to them 
and their families. 

“This maintaining an ‘app-a-week’ 
record is not easy. We have had 
illness and death—and many a Sat- 
urday afternoon has rolled around 
without an application. I’ve come 


back to the office to sort out five or 
six of the best prospects and then 
choose the one | thought might be 
best. 

“One, now a fellow Rotarian, 
bought his first policy from me when 
I called one Saturday afternoon quite 
late. He was bathing and could not 
see me for about 45 minutes, but I 
needed that application. Well, at 
six o'clock we had an appointment 
with the medical examiner and I had 
an application for $5,000, along with 
the money for payment of the pre- 
mium.” 

“T do not know exactly what my 
record is in the number of applica- 
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in a modern drama of 
advanced underwriting 


"EMPLOYER 
PENSION PLANS” 


another of our multiple lines that 
mean business for G. A. Lifemen 
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tions per year, but I expect it has 
been for years past on an average of 
around 150 to 250. There is no 
secret to it whatever. It simply 
means that you have to see enough 
people and you have to have the de- 
sire to write some business each 
week. That is one of the things that 
kept me in this business. 

“I do not have any outstanding 
qualifications which someone else 
does not have or could not attain. 
But I did learn in my early business 
career that if I wanted to get any- 
where in this world I had to work 
for it, and that there was a price tag 
on everything that I wanted. 

“This I will say: If an Agent stays 
on the ‘app-a-week’ basis, he will 
not only write one application every 
week, but he is bound to write two or 
three applications a week and some- 
times even an application a day for 
a week or two. 

“If you see enough people and 
improve the number and quality of 
prospects you talk with, you can’t 
help but produce a sizable volume of 
business. There is only one formula 
and that is: See enough people and 
tell them the right story about life 
insurance and you can’t help writing 
some business each and every week.” 


An Interview with the Author 


QO. Do your policyholders know of 
your app-a-week record? If so, do 
they take an interest in having you 
maintain your record? 

A. Yes, that is, at least a large 
number of them know of my record. 
I have not interested them too much 
in this production effort for the rea- 
son that regardless of how badly I 
needed an application in any week, 
I would not use that wedge in order 
to close a sale. 

QO. Work methods—work hours— 
any suggestion on how to avoid 
wasting time? 

A. I arrive at the office at least 
by 8:30 with a plan to keep me work- 
ing as many hours as possible. I 
find e¥enings from 6:30 to 10:30 a 
good time to deliver policies and do 
service work. I try to get in an hour 
each day for some kind of study, 
such as the R&R service course 
which I completed in 1941 after 
two years of correspondence. Some 
time ago | enrolled for a commercial 
law course with LaSalle Extension 
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University in Chicago. I have tiow 
completed this course with the ex- 
ception of the text on partnership 
and private corporations. 

Q. Do you do your planning at 
a particular time each day or each 
week ? 

A. I think the best way to answer 
that is to say that I am planning ali 
of the time to write business each 
did not do this there 
would be no business. 


O. Do you find people in certain 


week. If I 


occupations easier to sell than 
others? 
A. Yes. It is easier to sell a doc- 


tor, dentist, business man or profes- 
sional man, not only because he is 
probably in a higher income bracket, 
but because of his greater knowledge 
and wisdom pertaining to life and 
living. 

Q. About what percent of your 
business is on policyholders? 

A. | would say approximately 
50% to 75%. In checking the last 
24 applications, I find eight were 
written on new acquaintances and 
16 on old policyholders. 

QO. Do you like cold canvassing? 

A. Yes, I do like cold canvassing. 
In fact, I find it most enjoyable and 
I'm happiest when I am cold can- 
vassing. I really mean this. It is a 
thrill to meet new people and see 
new faces and to mingle with people. 
| make these statements with the 
reservation, however, that when I 
first started in the business this was 
not so. But when I went to work for 
General Agent C. A. Macauley at 
Detroit, he had what we call the 
Blotter Service and this gave me an 
“in” with a lot of people and can- 
vassing became a pleasure. I really 
mean it when I say that I like to 
cold canvass. 

Q. About what percent of your 
applications are pre-paid? 

A. Over the years, the percentage 
of applications with first premium 
paid has run from 90% to 100%. 
This figure varies with general eco- 
nomic conditions, labor situations 
and current business activity. 

QO. Have you ever wished you had 
never started this app-a-week pro- 
gram? Is it helpful when the going 
gets tough? 

A. Never once have I wished that 
I had not started on the app-a-week 
program. In fact, the older I get 
the more it becomes a challenge. 
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Susie's tonsils came out 
the other day. By the 
time the surgeon, the 
hospital, and the phar- 
macy were added up, 





I'd knocked an awful hole in two hun- 
dred dollars. Man!...was | thankful 
for that Cal-Western Agents’ Group 
Insurance Plan! Instead of skimping 
for months to pay the freight, | just 


said ‘charge it.’ 


" Susie's getting 


along fine, and we can still afford 


steak once a week! Yessir. . 


from me... 


. take it 


With Cal-Western 
it’s MORE Than a Contract 
... It’s a CAREER! 


California-Western States 


LIFE 


HOME OFFICE 


The longer I am on it, the greater 
the realization of the importance of 
sticking to it. My thinking, my 
planning and my aim is: 25 years of 
consecutive weekly production. I 
believe every new Agent should 
strive to write at least one applica- 
tion every week. He will have to do 
a certain amount of cold canvassing 
and prepare himself with a sales 
talk that will click. That gives him 
a track to run on. It has been my 
experience that with a little enthusi- 
asm one who has the app-a-week 
objective will write from two to four, 
or even six, applications each week, 
depending upon his effort. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO 





Q. What is your primary source 
of prospects? 

A. My primary source of pros- 
pects is my Blotter Service, which 
you might call cold canvassing. My 
procedure is to deliver a nice clean 
desk or hand blotter and a piece of 
Company literature. The large blot- 
ters, of course, go on the desk of the 
business man. This service, I know, 
is much appreciated. I also keep 
several birthday books with names, 
addresses and dates of birth of pol- 
icyholders and friends. I mail out 
hundreds of John Hancock birthday 
cards yearly. 


From John Hancock Signature 








MAURICE KREISMAN 


Maurice Kreisman 

became a member of our 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
organization on January 1, 
1950. His earnings for the 
first year exceeded by 
$5,000 (less $1.59) his 

best record in over eighteen 
years in a previous 
connection. 

Here is his earning record: 
1949 . . . $12,269.93 
1950 . . . $17,268.34 
We are very proud of 

our fine associate 

Maurice Kreisman. 








Earnings Increased 
$5000 in first year! 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear President Becker: 


I have just computed my earnings records for my 
first twelve months with the Franklin Life. And to 
say that I am delighted would be an understatement. 

I hope that it does not take other prospective 
Franklinites as long to make up their minds and see 
the light, as it did me. I signed my contract January 
1, 1950 after many discussions with our mutual 
friend Bill Chamberlin. 

Although I was with one of our large companies 
for a period of eighteen and a half years, my first 
year earnings with the Franklin lacked only $1.59 
of exceeding by $5,000 my largest total insurance 
earnings for any single year prior to my Franklin 
connection. 

An excellent agency contract, plus noncompetitive 
merchandise, plus 100% Home Office cooperation, 
have made this possible. 

Thanks a million to all of you, my friends, in the 
Home Office. 


Maurice Kreisman (signed) 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 














Lhe Friendly 
FRAN KILIN LIFE 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


A BILLIon DOLLAR INSTITUTION 
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HEN Section 8 of FHA 

Title 1 was included in the 

Housing Act of 1950, we 
recognized it as a new and promising 
approach to the low-cost housing 
problem. Now, after five months of 
volume experience under this new 
Section, we are more than ever sold 
on its advantages. 

It will be recalled that Section 8 
mortgages take the place of the 
former Class 3 loans that did not 
prove too popular. The new type is 
individually insured by FHA instead 
of being covered by pool insurance 
as before. There are FHA inspec- 
tions, and construction require- 
ments are about the same as Title 
Il, but property and location require- 
ments are less severe. 


"Sweat-Equity" 


Since November Ist, we have been 
active in cultivating a large volume 
of these Section 8 loans on small 
semi-completed homes, with the 
owner occupants adding “‘sweat- 
equity” by contributing the finishing 
touches, and the results have been 
beneficial to all concerned. At the 
present time, we are acquiring some 
$1% million of these mortgages each 
month, for subsequent sale to insur- 
ance companies and other institu- 
tional investors while we retain the 
servicing. 
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MELVIN F. LANPHAR 


Mr. Lanphar is president, Melvin F. 
Lanphar & Company, Mortgage Bankers, 
826 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, 
Michigan. 


For the low income buyer, Section 
8 provides adequate and respectable 
housing at a price and down pay- 
ment he can afford. Builders like it 
because the houses can be erected 
quickly, reducing exposure to such 
hazards as rising costs and material 
shortages. From the lender’s stand- 
point, there is unusual protection 
since completion of the houses by the 
owners enhances their value, while at 
the same time monthly payments 
are reducing the loan balances. And, 
the national economy benefits, for 
with a given amount of labor and 
material, housing is provided for a 
maximum number of people. In- 
deed, Section 8 might well be a 
practical private enterprise solution 
to the problem of providing sufficient 
housing in overcrowded defense 
areas. 

Under our program there is addi- 
tional protection to investors in that 
our requirements call for completion 
beyond that of FHA under Section 
8. The houses must be entirely 
completed on the exterior, and the 
interior must be completed except 
for decorating, finish flooring and 
finish trim. Some builders, however, 


because of mass buying and on the 
site construction provide an entirely 
complete house for $5500 sale price. 
Design is of utmost importance and 
must reflect “architectural treat- 
ment”; these are not “soapbox” 
houses or “garages with windows.” 
The floor layouts are planned so that 
one or two rooms can readily be 
added at a later date. 


Many Inquiries 


We have been receiving many in- 
quiries on these Section 8’s from 
institutional investors throughout 
the country, and the capsule com- 
ment we have usually made is that 
these loans have everything that the 
Title II, Section 203’s have except 
for the minor incompletions and the 
less rigid location standards. In the 
latter connection, we require that 
projects must be located so as to be 
reasonably convenient to transpor- 
tation, schools, churches and indus- 
trial employment, and we inspect and 
approve all sites before we accept 
applications for processing. Streets 
need not be paved or curbed, but 
they must be improved and have 
gravel surfacing or better. Public 
sewerage system is preferred, but 
approved septic tank installations are 
acceptable. In the Detroit area there 
is a growing scarcity of inexpensive 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HOUSTON 


FOR A 


onderfil 


VACATION 


The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan will be in effect again this 
summer . . . July 1 through 
September 3. . . affording you 
seven or more delightful, pleas- 
ure-filled days as guest of 
America’s Magnificent Hotel 

. at most reasonable, all- 
inclusive “package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation 
Plan includes breakfast in bed 
every morning . . . dinner each 
evening, with three exciting 
“nights out” in the glamorous 
Shamrock Supper Clubs, home 
of The Cavalcade of Stars... 
The Shamrock Pool often as 
you like . . . and, of course, 
your extra large room with fin- 
ger-tip air-conditioning control. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS 
OF THE SHAMROCK’S 
VACATION PLAN 


The Shamrock is host this 
year to the annual meetings of 
more than a half-dozen national 
insurance companies; also, it is 
proud to welcome the annual 
convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Women, 
June 20, 21, 22. Plan your next 
meeting at The Shamrock. 





Long Distance: Houston LD 1 
Teletype: HO-192 
New York: JUdson 6-5500 


GLENN McCARTHY President 


M. JACK FERRELL, Executive Manager 
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Low-Cost Housing—Continued 


lots suitable for low-cost housing. 
The lots selected for Section 8 build- 
ing projects average $550, instead 
of the $800, and more, that is typical 
of Title II locales. 


Favorable Experience 


Our organization has had long and 
favorable experience with low-cost 
housing of this type before the advent 
of Section 8. In the past 27 years we 
have bought millions of dollars worth 
of land contracts on inexpensive 
semi-finished houses and have never 
had a repossession. Of course, it has 
long been a conviction and slogan 
with us that “a loan is no better than 
its servicing,” regardless of the type 
of financing involved, but we are 
especially “sold” on the Section 8 
type of home from a risk standpoint. 

Generally, the Section 8 loans are 
made for the maximum of $4750.00 
and a term of 20 years. With an 
average selling price of $5500.00, 
the down payment, plus costs and 
prepaid items, will total about 
$1000.00, or 20%. Monthly pay- 
ments, including taxes and insurance, 
will not exceed $40.00 a month. 
Even if the owner needs a Title I 
modernization loan of about $400 
for materials to complete the dwell- 
ing, this will only entail an additional 
payment of $18.35 a month for two 
years or a maximum of $58.35 dur- 
ing the completion period. This is 
less than a week’s pay for the 
average factory worker in the 
Detroit area. The payments are so 
low as to be virtually depression- 
proof; even during the early 30's 
welfare agencies paid $30 to $40 a 
month shelter costs for those hit by 
economic misfortune. 


This definitely is not subsistence 
or slum clearance housing. It ob- 
viates the need for public housing 
projects, where the individual is a 
part of a subsidized community. 
Section 8, in our opinion, effectively 
taps for the first time the great mass 
market of lower income people who 
would otherwise “miss out” under 
today’s inflationary conditions. It 
accelerates the date at which they 
can achieve home ownership, for it 
it not possible in most cases to rent 
for $40 or even $58 a month and 
have adequate shelter in the Detroit 





area. Moreover, another advantaye 
to the owner is the property is his, 
and he cannot be ousted on 30 days’ 
notice. It might “also be said that 
Section 8 do@s for the non-veteran 
what the VA home loans do for the 
veteran. 

While the average home buyer 
improves a new home moderately to 
counteract depreciation, under Sec- 
tion 8 financing of semi-completed 
dwellings he starts to make impor- 
tant improvements immediately. Our 
experience over 27 years of financ- 
ing these unfiished homes has been 
that more than 95% of them are 
entirely completed within the first 
year. By contributing his “sweat- 
equity,” the occupant ends up with 
an $8000.00 house for $6000.00. The 
artistic results achieved by many 
of the owners are surprising; the 
decorating tends to surpass produc- 
tion jobs in careful workmanship 
and good taste. Moreover, there is 
intense pride of ownership that 
augurs well for a high level of prop- 
erty maintenance throughout the life 
of the mortgage. 

So far, about the only objection 
we have found in these low-cost 
home loans is that they may be 
paid off too fast—but that’s a good 
fault. 

The largest and best builders in 
Detroit are definitely interested. One 
reason is that the Section 8 homes 
do not use many critical materials 
such as copper, steel, plaster and 
cement which abounds in a $16,500 
house. It might be noted, too, that 
the $16,500 dwelling shelters an av- 
erage of 3% people, whereas it 
would be possible to erect three 
Section 8 houses for the same sum, 
using less critical materials, and 
housing 10 people. Builders also 
like Section 8 projects because they 
can erect the homes in 30 days, 
which reduces the uncertainties and 
hazards under today’s changing 
conditions. From the investor’s 
standpoint, FHA deliberately de- 
signed Section 8 to give the mort- 
gages “wide marketability, and we 
find that this has been enhanced by 
our higher down payment require- 
ments and more rigid construction 
stipulations. With a 444% rate, the 
loans are being sold at par to yield 
334% after servicing costs. This 
represents a point spread, or better 
than a 25% increase, over the return 
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from the longest term government 
bond. 

There is the same kind of a deben- 
ture arrangement as under Title II, 
the same kind of insurance, with less 
exposure per loan. 

A special advantage to life in- 
surance companies is the fact that, 
in acquiring the Section 8’s, they 
obtain an excellent list of prospects 
for mortgage protection insurance 
among an income bracket group not 
usually touched. We purposely do 
not solicit this or other types of life 
insurance business from borrowers, 
in those cases where we sell the loans 
to insurance companies. 

Our Section 8 activities are not 
confined to the Detroit area alone, 
since we have a state-wide organiza- 
tion and operate throughout Michi- 
gan. As a matter of fact, this part 
of Title I was enacted with the spe- 
cial needs of the suburbs and smaller 
communities in mind. With the 
growing decentralization of industry 
still further accelerated by the de- 
fense program, some acute housing 
problems are being created in many 
areas not eligible for Title II loans. 
Section 8 is providing an excellent 
answer. 

Particularly since we have im- 
proved upon the FHA’s minimum 
construction requirements for this 
type of housing, we have had no 
difficulties in running afoul of build- 
ing codes or zoning restrictions. 

Of course, no one knows what 
changes may arise in the future, but 
so long as Title I Section 8 remains 
in its present form we believe it 
represents a great step forward in 
the low-cost housing field—for 
buyer, builder, and Institutional In- 
vestor alike. 


TAXATION AND LIFE 
INSURANCE 


66 AXATION Affecting Life 

J years is the title of a 
new 96-page book published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. It 
covers the effect of income, estate 
and gift taxes on life insurance, life 
insurance trusts, annuities, pension 
plans and accident and health insur- 
ance. The 1951 edition is available 
from the publishers at $1.50 per 
copy. There is a discount for quan- 
tity orders. 
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“A Moral Obligation” 


“Institutions such as savings banks and life insurance companies, 
while they are under the obligation of merely paying out dollars 
without considering purchasing power, have a moral obligation 
to lead in the fight . . . against inflation.” So stated a noted 
American economist recently. 


That the public also favors such action is evidenced by the many 
unsolicited letters Home Life has been receiving as a result of its 
“four-step program” to carry the Institute of Life Insurance 
check-inflation messages to its policyowners. This program was 
described in our advertisement in the March 1951 issue of this 
publication. 


HERE ARE A FEW TYPICAL POLICYOWNER REACTIONS: 


MINNESOTA: “I think a letter comparable to the one you wrote 
should be sent to policyholders by every life insurance company 
in the country. Although I am not in the habit of writing letters 
to Congressmen and Senators, I have done so today as per the 
attached carbon.” 


TENNESSEE: “I agree with the six items presented to us . . . and 
am writing our Congressmen in this district and both of 
our Senators to support the same.” 


CALIFORNIA: “It is the first time that I have ever received a com- 
munication of this character from a life insurance company; 
and I trust it heralds the dawn of a new era. Unless business 
leaders display more courage they will lose by default that 
which they seek to protect—the business institutions, including 
life insurance companies—which are so beneficial to each and 
every person in our country.” 


NEW YORK: “I received your letter outlining the six steps recom- 
mended by the Institute of Life Insurance. I congratulate you 
- . - on your willingness to put it squarely up to all of us. 
We need to face the facts.” 


Checking inflation is everybody’s job. As companies and indi- 
viduals we can do our part by bringing the Institute’s curb-inflation 
material to the policyowners of America. When more than 80 
million policyowners and other savers of this country are really 


determined to check inflation, INFLATION WILL BE CHECKED. 


Home Life Insurance Company 
256 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


**4 Career Underwriters’ Company” 


William J. Cameron 


William P. Worthington 
President 


Executive Vice President 














By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Plying for Hire Defined Where 
Insured Killed While Riding in a Bus 
Rented for Religious Purposes 


The Pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church at Jackson, Tennessee, hired 
the Gulf Transport Company to 
supply a 37 passenger bus and driver 
to carry a group of members from 
his church to Ridgecrest, North 
Carolina, and return. The price for 
hauling the members to the religious 
meeting at Ridgecrest and back was 
to be $433.32. The bus was to be 
available to the group for sight- 
seeing trips out of Ridgecrest for an 
additional cost. The number of pas- 
sengers was contemplated by the 
parties to the contract. 


The bus left Jackson July 24, 1947 
with 36 passengers, including the 
Pastor and his wife. The party met 
disaster when the bus overturned on 
a curve in the road and killed the 
Pastor’s wife. 

The Pastor sues under an acci- 
dent policy for the death of his wife. 
The policy provided that it would 
pay $1,000.00 if the insured be 
killed : 

“by the wrecking of a_ public 

omnibus, taxicab or automobile 

stage which is being driven or 
operated at the time of such 
wrecking by a _ licensed driver 
plying for public hire and within 
which the insured is traveling as 
a fare paying passenger.” 
The Pastor (plaintiff) collected 
from each person $40.00 covering 
the estimated $15.00 for the bus and 
the rest was for other expenses. The 
Bus Company refused to accept the 
money after the wreck. The Bus 
Company did not have a franchise 
to operate on the road where the 
wreck occurred. It is permitted to 
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hire out for chartered trips, how- 
ever. 

The Trial Court held that the 
bus was not a public omnibus plying 
for hire. 

The plaintiff contends on appeal 
that the deceased was a fare paying 
passenger in a public omnibus driven 
by a licensed driver plying for hire. 
The Court stated that “We find it 
difficult to conceive of it being a 
public bus under the circumstances 
of this case, but if it were, the addi- 
tional language of the policy provi- 
sion is very restrictive.” The Court 
further stated that the bus not only 
had to be public but also must have 
been operated at the time of the 
wreck by a driver plying for public 
hire. 

The test seems to be under this 
policy what was the character of the 
driver’s activities while he was in 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident in- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for- the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


charge of the bus on this designated 
assignment. If he was neither au 
thorized to solicit nor in fact did 
solicit other passengers, he was not 
on that trip plying for public hire, 
although his employer may have 
been soliciting similar contracts with 
other groups at the time this driver 
was making this trip. 

The court found it unnecessary to 
decide whether insured was a fare- 
paying passenger. Warmath vs. 
North American Accident Insurance 
Company, Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals, Western Division at Jackson, 
March 5, 1951. 14 CCH Life cases 
817. 

Counsel : 

Warmath & Cunningham, 
Humboldt, Tenn. for Appellant. 
R. H. Spraggins, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, for Appellee. 


a * * 


When Insured is the Aggressor, Death 
is not by Accidental Means 


The Statler Hotel Corporation 
had a group accidental policy insur- 
ing employees which included Julia 
Moore. Julia met her death as the 
result of a stab wound received in a 
fight with Irma Harold in St. Louis. 
The beneficiary of Julia’s policy was 
her daughter, Gloria, who brought 
this action. The defendant denied 
liability and Gloria sought to recover 
under the policy and attorney's fees 
for alleged vexatious refusal to pay. 
Plaintiff recovered the policy pro- 
ceeds, interest and attorney's fees in 
the trial court and the company ap- 
peals. 

At the time of the affray, Irma 
Harold told the police that she had 
stabbed Julia with a knife as Julia 
had been stabbing at her with scis- 
sors. Irma had a stab wound. Julia 
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was dead on arrival at a hospital. 
Later Irma made a more detailed 
statement after her arrest and such 
statement was incorporated in the 
coroner’s inquest report. On_ the 
trial of the case the Company sought 
to introduce the transcript of the cor- 
oner’s inquest in evidence after Irma 
refused to testify on the grounds that 
it might incriminate her. The tran- 
script was not admitted. 

The issue in the case was whether 
or not Julia was the aggressor in 
the fight. If she was then the death 
was not by accidental means. The 
Court held that the trial court was 
right in not allowing the declaration 
to be admitted as evidence of the 
truth of what Irma had told the 
police. The same is not true for the 
trial court’s action in excluding the 
declaration when it was offered upon 
the specific issue of vexatious refusal 
to pay. This issue the plaintiff had 
raised and upon which defendant 
company was entitled to defend by 
showing it had acted in good faith 
in denying liability upon reasonable 
grounds. The said grounds being 
that Irma had stated to the police 
that Julia was the aggressor in the 
fight. If what Irma said was true, 
the Company was not liable on the 
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Philadelphia Life now issues 
$10 Monthly Disability Income on 

all plans (ordinary life or higher). New, 
effective sales tools like this are ‘‘old” 
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its organization 
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policy. 

The Court reversed the lower 
court and remanded the case for an- 
other trial. Moore vs. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, St. Louis 
Court of Appeals, Missouri, Febru- 
ary 20, 1951. 14 CCH Life Cases 
p. 810. 

Counsel : 

Henry D. Espy, 2103 Market 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri, for 
Plaintiff. 

Fordyce, Mayne, Williams & 
Hartman ; Thomas Rowe 
Schwarz, 506 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo., for Defendant. 


Veterans of Foreign Wars 
HW the Linited States 





HANDBOOK OF 
PRODUCTION 


HE new edition of the Hand- 

book of Production Data 
(covering 1949) has been published 
by Agency Management Association, 
which has supplied members. 

A Research Division report, the 
Handbock lists production figures 
for Ordinary agencies of 73 U. S. 
companies and branch offices of 25 
Canadian companies. Data are 
shown by size of company, by city 
in both countries, and with com- 
parable information by city for the 
years 1940 and 1945. 

Considered by many companies 
as a standard guide in planning for 
expansion, the Handbook can also 
be used to advantage in supervision 
and motivation. An _ introduction 
suggests these specific uses: to com- 
pare a company’s experience with 
other companies of similar size in 
the proportion of agencies in the 
high or low production brackets ; to 
compare the production of one 
agency with others in the same city, 
both for 1949 and since 1940; and 
to set company, territorial and 
agency objectives. 





Rookie of the year 


JAMES A. THOMPSON, of our Seattle, Washington Agency, chosen by the company’s top 


production club, The Leaders’ Association, as the most outstanding new member of 1950. 


The “Rookie” we are talking about made his hits with a fountain pen, 
and when he made a slide for “home” it was for the Home Office, 


where he participated in an intensive 10-day training course designed 





expressly for New Agents. With no previous life insurance experience, 
Thompson joined New England Mutual in October, 1949, and when the books were closed for the 
year 1950 he had sold over $1,000,000 of new business in the company .. . qualifying for the 
MDRT in his first year. To prepare himself for this outstanding sales record, Thompson completed 
the Company’s Career Underwriting course early in 1950, besides taking the Home Office course 
mentioned above, and is today well on the way to receiving his Advanced Underwriting certificate. 
His General Agent, Gordon E. Crosby, Jr., a graduate of all Company sales and management 
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seminars, did a fine job of coaching. Thus, hard work and good training teamed up to score again. 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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ORE than 100 advertising men 
Mana women, representing life 
insurance companies in the eastern 
United States and Canada, attended 
the two-day Eastern Round Table 
meeting of the Life Insurance Ad- 


vertisers Association at the Park 
Sheraton Hotel in New York City. 
The meeting was under the chair- 
manship of Margaret Divver, adver- 
tising manager for John Hancock 
Mutual Life. 

L.L.A.A. president Robert B. 
Taylor, agency manager of Jefferson 
Standard Life, gave the welcoming 
address at the opening luncheon on 
March 19. 

He told delegates that these round 
table sessions “enable us to dig more 
deeply into our problems and various 
phases of our jobs—and through 
discussions and _ inter-change of 
ideas our thinking is stimulated and 
we are able to take home information 
which is of real practical value in 
meeting our responsibilities effec- 
tively.” 


Annual Meeting 


President Taylor announced that 
the Annual Meeting will be held 
October 29, 30, and 31 in Williams- 
burg, Va., and that David W. Tib- 
bott, advertising director for New 
England Mutual Life, has been 
named meeting chairman. He also 
announced that exhibits will be in 
charge of Fred J. Kiefner, Provident 
Mutual Life, to be assisted by Rich- 
ard Andrews, Pilot Life. 


EASTERN ROUND TABLE 


Other round table meetings an- 
nounced were: North Central, on 
April 26 and 27 in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., with Darrel Hinkle, sales pro- 
motion director for Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman; and the 
Southern, to be held May 13, 14, 
and 15 in Atlanta, Ga., with John 
l.. Briggs, vice-president of South- 
land Life, as chairman. 

Mr. Taylor said that a committee 
has been appointed to examine the 
possibilities of rendering greater 
educational aid to members. On the 
committee are Royden C. Berger, 
Connecticut Mutual advertising di- 
rector; Morgan S. Crockford, sec- 
retary of Excelsior Life; H. G. 
Kenagy, vice-president of Mutual 
senefit Life ; and Earl R. Trangmar, 
member of the sales promotion de- 
partment of Metropolitan Life. 

Association membership — stands 
currently at 396 members represent- 
ing 200 life insurance companies in 
the United States and Canada, Mr. 
Taylor said. 


Featured Speaker 


Expanding the life insurance busi- 
ness is one of the best ways to 
combat inflation, said Reginald T. 
Clough, president and editor of 
TIDE magazine, who spoke at the 
last day luncheon. 

Mr. Clough contrasted business 
conditions during World War II 
with business prospects during the 
current emergency period. He said 
that the effective way to expand the 





In the usual order, L to R: Frank L. Shoring, director of field services for Columbian National 
Life; George H. Kelly, editor of Life Advertisers’ Bulletin and editor of Sales Publications, 
New York Life; Robert B. Taylor, president of L.A.A. and agency manager of Jefferson 
Standard; Margaret Divver, chairman of the meeting and advertising manager for John 


Hancock and August C. Hansch, director of agency personnel, Mutual Benefit Life. 
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market for life insurance is through 
sound advertising, and he suggested 
specific ways and means the job 
could be done. 

He then outlined the close rela- 
tionship which, he said, exists be- 
tween life insurance and advertising. 
He concluded by discussing a num- 
ber of the problems and opportunities 
the two businesses have in common. 


National Advertising 


Henry M. Kennedy, summing up 
the round table on national adver- 
tising, stated that, “primarily, na- 
tional advertising for the ‘intangible’ 
insurance builds good will and com- 
pany name as compared with the 
direct sales appeal found in national 
advertising of consumer goods.” 

Mr. Kennedy, director of adver- 
tising and publications for Pru- 
dential, headed this forum session. 
He reiterated a statement made dur- 
ing the discussion that “we tend to 
believe the American Public is ‘secur- 
ity’ conscious, but results tend to 
prove the approach of national ad- 
vertising on the basis of security 
alone does not bring the expected 
response from our public, who tend 
to be more concerned today with 
effects than they are with cause.” 

The policyholder and public re- 
lations round table was presided over 
by A. H. Thiemann, assistant vice- 
president of New York Life. Re- 
lated topics at this session were 
handled by Lawrence W. McKee, 
editor with Prudential; John A. 

3uckley, Jr., sales promotion as- 
sistant with Guardian Life; Burton 
3B. Brown, assistant to the president 
with Home Life ; Royden C. Berger, 
Connecticut Mutual Life advertising 
director ; Evelyn Schuler, public in- 
formation director for Penn Mutual 
Life; Earl R. Trangmar, of Metro- 
politan Life; and Carl V. Cefola, 
publicity director for Mutual Life 
of N. ¥. 


It was pointed out that in cor- 
respondence with the public, me- 
chanics must be combined with hu- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Round Table—Continued 


manics, the head with the heart, if 
best results are to be realized. While 
thousands of dollars are spent an- 
nually on various forms of adver- 
tising, too few companies pay suf- 
ficient attention to the “phrasing 
and form”’ of their letters. 
Emphasis was placed on properly 
informed employees in any public re- 
lations program, and considerable 
attention was devoted to the current 
anti-inflation program of the In- 
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stitute of Life Insurance. It was 
pointed out that this highly com- 
mendable campaign is already meet- 
ing with excellent public acceptance. 

It was also brought out that com- 
panies which have seriously studied 
the subject of “press relations” have 
experienced a good measure of co- 
operation from editors, most of 
whom seem anxious to give their 
readers a better understanding of 
life insurance and its place in our 
economy. 


Sales Aids 


Heading the forum on sales aids 
was Irene F. Morgan, sales aids 
supervisor with National Life of Vt. 
She was assisted by Kenneth L., 
Brooks, assistant sales promotion 
director for Prudential; Vernon 
V. Van Leuven, superintendent of 
agencies for New York Life; Harvey 
Kesmodel, Jr., sales promotion man- 
ager for Sun Life of America; and 
Warren Bacon, sales promotion as- 
sistant with New England Mutual 
Life. 

Early in the discussion it was 
stated that the most direct channel 
between an idea and an audience is 
“visual.” Emphasis was also placed 
on a judicious use of color. 

It was pointed out that after an 
effective sales aid has been prepared, 
the biggest problem is to get the field 
force to accept and use it. This in- 
volves considerable training of per- 
sonnel, as well as active promo- 
tion of the aid itself. There was 
agreement that it is not only neces- 
sary to “sell” aids to agents, but it 
is equally important that those re- 
sponsible for training agents be sold 
on sales aids by virtue of having 
used them successfully themselves. 

Visual sales aids, it was brought 
out, help the underwriter to trans- 
late “intangible life insurance into 
tangible benefits for his prospect.” 


Agents Magazines 


Leader of the forum on agents’ 
magazines was Fred J. Kiefner, 
advertising and publications man- 
ager with Provident Mutual Life. 
Participating on the panel were 
Gordon Hull, sales service manager 
with Mutual Benefit Life; Warren 
F. Reuber, assistant editor for Con- 
necticut Mutual Life; Robert J. 
Walker, field service supervisor with 
Mutual Life of N. Y.; and Alan 


F. Chab, 
United Life. 

Mr. Hull explained how his co- 
pany’s publication, “The Pelican,” 
is used to effectively further coim- 
pany aims and objectives. He said 
that surges in company sales can 
often be attributed directly to pro- 
motion in the pages of “The Pelican.” 

The secret of successful editing is 
to be continually on the lookout for 
possible material or potential au- 
thors, said Mr. Reuber. He went on 
to demonstrate many methods for 
reducing production costs while 
keeping the quality of the publica- 
tion on a high plane. 

Mr. Walker listed some ways his 
company’s “Points” help the agent 
do a better selling and servicing 
job. He said that building the 
agent’s prestige by honoring his 
achievements in the company maga 
zine was of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Chab discussed the problems 
involved in publishing an agents’ 
magazine in the “smaller compa- 
nies.” He placed emphasis on main- 
taining quality of content while 
keeping costs at a minimum. 


editor with American 


Direct Mail 


An answer to the declining rate 
of return on direct mail programs 
of the industry was brought to 
light in this forum under the leader- 
ship of Charles R. Choquette, direct 
mail supervisor for Aetna Life. Mr. 
Choquette pointed out the extreme 
importance of careful name selection 
on a “non-permanent basis,” with 
proper use of gift items, and careful 
follow-up of the non-replier group. 

Proper merchandising of the di- 
rect mail system within the organi- 
zation of the individual companies 
was stressed as another important 
feature in the successful operation 
of such a plan. Suggested for inter- 
organizational promotion of direct 
mail were field magazines, bulletins, 
agency field visits, and specialized 
training. 

Mr. Choquette’s group on direct 
mail iscluded Alma Robertson, chief 
clerk direct mail division of Sun 
Life of Canada; James P. Carr, 
brokerage manager of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life; John E. Kenny, agency 
supervisor, O. A. Krebs agency of 
Aetna Life in New York City; and 
Reuel S. Kaighn, sales promotion 
manager with Phoenix Mutual Life. 
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BASTERY ACTUARIAL MERTING 


ALENTINE HOWELL, 

executive vice-president, Pru- 

dential, and President of the 
Society of Actuaries, presided at the 
opening session of the Eastern 
Spring Meeting of the Society here 
in New York City. Approximately 
600 United States and Canadian 
members were in attendance. Nine 
Fellows and 38 Associates recently 
admitted to membership by examina- 
tion were presented to the members 
on their first attendance at a Society 
meeting since their qualification. 

Horace R. Bassford, vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary, Metropolitan, 
reported on an amendment to the 
by-laws to be voted on at the Denver 
meeting in May. The amendment 
provides for increasing the term of 
office of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Society from one year to two years, 
with two Vice-Presidents to be 
elected each year. 

Ray D. Murphy reported on the 
arrangements for the International 
Congress of Actuaries being held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, later this 
summer. About 25 United States 
and Canadian members with their 
families have planned to attend. 
Despite the unsettled international 
situation, it is expected that the 
Congress will go ahead as planned. 


Papers 


‘our papers were presented at the 
meeting. R. J. Myers, chief actuary, 
Social Security Administration, re- 
viewed the 1950 Amendments of the 
Social Security Act. H. Gershenson 
of the Geo. B. Buck consulting firm, 
and Professor D. C. Baillie, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, each submitted a 
technical paper on the effect that 
changes in mortality rates and inter- 
est rates have on policy reserves. 
Morton D. Miller, associate actuary, 
Equitable Life Society, covered 
Group Weekly Indemnity Continua- 
tion Tables. 

Mr. Myers expressed the thought 
that the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act both improved 
the system and adjusted it for 
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changes in the economic condition of 
the country since the last previous 
major change was made in 1939. 
He felt that the 1950 amendments 
represented a considerable step for- 
ward in the direction of an improved 
and adequate social security system. 
In particular, the insurance program 
has been strengthened and brought 
up to date so that it will more rapidly 
assume its proper role as the main 
program for providing security, with 
the public assistance program being 
merely supplementary. However, the 
assistance program will be of con- 
siderable magnitude for quite some 
time because coverage under the 
insurance program is not universal. 


According to Morton D. Miller, 
about 34 million people in the United 
States have some form of protection 
against loss of income due to dis- 
ability not including those covered 
solely under the disability furids in 
California, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, and Federal Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance. Of the 34 
million, over 10 million are protected 
by Group Weekly Indemnity insur- 
ance. The experience on which he 
reported showed the variation in the 
duration of group accident and sick- 
ness claims for different combina- 
tions of waiting period and maxi- 
mum benefit limit, and also the 
variation in duration of claim be- 
tween male and female employees, 
and as to accident and sickness 
claims separately, the calendar month 
in which the claim was incurred, 
and the age of the claimant. He 
derived graduated tables for the con- 
tinuation incidence for both 4-day 
and 8-day plans. 


W. A. Jenkins, administrative 
vice-president, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity, and Chairman of a 
Special Committee on Annuity 
Tables, reported that the Society 
would publish on a self-supporting 
financial basis a set of tables of de- 
rived functions based on recent 
annuity mortality experience at 2%, 
24%, 2%2% and 3% interest. The 
tables will be based on four different 
mortality bases—Annuity Table for 


1949 with projection B, Annuity 
Table 1959, Annuity Table 1979, 
and the Progressive Annuity Table, 
in each case extended down to age 
zero. The tables will include ele- 
mentary values, standard commuta- 
tion columns, special Sternhell com- 
mutation columns, and subsidiary 
tables for joint lives. 


Drafting War and Aviation Clauses 


It was made clear by the many 
actuaries from all sections of the 
country that the life insurance com- 
panies of the country are closely 
examining the problems stemming 
from the war and preparedness pro- 
grams, are watching the current 
situations and have already taken 
many steps to avert any possible 
repercussions. 

In discussing the drafting of war 
and aviation provisions, E. L. Bartle- 
son, associate actuary, Prudential, 
commented on the problems of ob- 
taining state department approval. 
Frequently, commissioners, without 
any change in statute, are objecting 
to clauses previously acceptable. 
Variations among departments make 
it difficult to achieve a minimum 
number of forms. One of the really 
serious problems arises in attempting 
to anticipate the possible forms of 
future wars. In an attempt to avoid 
difficulties similar to those arising 
out of the Smrha case in Nebraska, 
the Prudential has included a state- 
ment to the effect that the Incon- 
testability provision shall not be 
construed to require payment where 
precluded by the war or aviation 
clause. Apparently this is acceptable 
in all states where filed. 

James E. Hoskins, actuary, Life 
Dept., Travelers, raised the question 
as to whether the conditions which 
lead to inclusion of a war restriction 
in a given category of policies also 
require a general aviation restric- 
tion. He felt that a possible reason 
for continuing aviation restrictions 
with a war clause was the difficulty of 
predicting which members of the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


armed forces may ultimately be 
exposed to a considerable aviation 
hazard. He also reviewed certain 
phrases used to provide for the 
various situations which a company 
did or did not want to cover. 

Robert Walker, assistant actuary, 
Northwestern Mutual, related war 
clause drafting to the basic under- 
writing philosophy of the company 
concerned. If service personnel are 


not accepted as eligible risks in 
peacetime, as is the case with his 
company, the problem is not how to 
draft a clause which recognizes that 
these risks have been accepted, but 
simply how to design a clause to 
exclude those deaths which might 
fairly be said to be beyond the normal 
risks to be assumed by the company. 

The Commissioners’ illustrative 
War Clause was reviewed by 
William Breiby, vice-president, Pa- 
cific Mutual, who felt that the prob- 
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lems of drafting war and aviation 
clauses would seem to be concerned 
only with the extent to which the 
model clause should or must be 
modified, especially with regard to 
special state requirements. Concern 
was also expressed with the illustra- 
tive definition of “war” and “act of 
war, and complications arising from 
the “Incontestability” provision. 


Catastrophe Pool 


Conflict of interest among the 
various segments of a life insurance 
company constitute the main prob- 
lems in drafting war and aviation 
clauses according to S. P. Adams, 
assistant actuary, Lincoln National. 
The agency division wants competi- 
tive provisions; the underwriting 
department wants coverage within 
the premium rate structure; the 
claim department wants practical 
administration; the law department 
wants to avoid litigation, and it is 
up to management to coordinate 
these with its obligation to the insur- 
ing public and the pattern of state 
requirements. 

Another aspect of war problems 
that received special attention was 
the potential catastrophe hazard in 
the event of bombardment in this 
country, which has been under con- 
sideration by a special committee of 
the business for the past six months. 
Ray D. Murphy, executive vice- 
president and actuary of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society and 
chairman of the War Problems Com 
mittee of the business, said that its 
research is nearly finished and a 
report to the companies may be ex 
pected within a month. 

The report will probably include 
recommendation for a voluntary 
pooling of risk to meet the catas- 
trophe hazard, especially to eliminate 
the possibility of some companies 
being hit hard by heavy regional 
bombardment. There will probably 
be three pools suggested, one to 
apply to Ordinary insurance, one to 
Induste#ial insurance, and one to 
Group Life insurance, each facing 
differing conditions. 

Mr. Murphy said that the pooling 
of risk was believed the best way to 
handle the life insurance situation, 
rather than to call on the government 
for participation, inasmuch as _ the 
situation in life insurance differed 
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greatly from that involved in property 
insurance. The War Damage Cor- 
poration of the last war, now under 
consideration or revival to provide, 
for a fee, protection against war 
damage to property—represents an 
entirely new, non-existent kind of 
insurance. 

Even the workmen’s compensation 
insurance situation, which is under 
consideration for some form of 
government guaranty, differs ma- 
terially from life insurance in that it 
involves a debatable question of 
liability. 

The life insurance liability is 
clearly defined and without question, 
but it is felt that it would be much 
preferable to meet it voluntarily, 
through a pooling of risk, Mr. 
Murphy said. 

Furthermore, government support 
of such a risk carries social implica- 
tions, with some inequity involved 
in a money guarantee for one man 
because he owned a policy and not 
for his neighbor who did not own 
one. 

If the bombardment hazard is to 
remain in existence for a long sus- 
tained period, as many military 
leaders have suggested, it might well 
become a fourth major management 
consideration of the life insurance 
business, Morris Pike, second vice- 
president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
said. The three major operations 
today are acquisition of business, 
conservation of accumulated funds 
and distribution of proceeds, he said, 
but this fourth looms as the preser- 
vation of life and property. 


Expense Rates and Office Methods 


“Expense Rates and Office Meth- 
ods” evoked a great deal of interest. 
Walter A. Merriam (Metropolitan) 
discussed the increased cost of medi- 
cal examinations which, due to a 
recent advance in the medical fee 
scale, had shown an average rise of 
about 334%4%. This increased cost 
of the individual examination, how- 
ever, had been fully offset by broad- 
ening of non-medical limits as to 
amounts and by accepting married 
women, for limited amounts, non- 
medically. More important, how- 
ever, was the substitution, for the 
wide discretion left to the agent as 
to which cases should be medically 
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IT TAKES POSITIVE 


ACTION 


TO STOP INFLATION! 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is cooperating with other life 
companies to the fullest extent in The Anfi-Inflafion Pro- 
gram of the Institute of Life Insurance, 


In support of that campaign, the Equitable of Iowa has: 


l Included a pertinent consideration of the dangers of 
* inflation in its Annual Report to Policyholders 


Sent a letter to all policyholders, signed by the President 
of the Company, urging active support of the Institute's 
six point program to check inflation 


Sent a letter to all field representatives of the Company, 
signed by the President, outlining the Company's pro- 
gram and urging their active participation. 


Sent a letter to all Company Medical Examiners, signed 
by the Medical Director of the Company, outlining the 


Sent a letter to all Company general agents, urging their 
active participation in the Institute's and Company's 


Additionally, the Equitable of Iowa believes that a great 
service will be rendered to the nation if all life under- 
wrifers will bring this campaign to the attention of every 
prospect and policyholder who refers to inflation during an 


THE UPWARD SPIRAL OF INFLATION MUST BE STOPPED. NOW! 
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examined, of specific and very de- 
tailed instructions on which cases 
should be examined. 

J. Edwin Matz (John Hancock) 
pointed out that an increase in the 
amount limit for non-medical busi- 
ness would affect comparatively few 
policies, while experience had shown 
that a broadening of the non-medical 
age range was dangerous. His com- 
pany, therefore, had decided to make 
no change in its non-medical rules 
despite the increase in medical fees. 


In the case of inspection reports, 
however, they felt that many of their 
full-time agents of long experience 
could make satisfactory inspection 
reports for limited amounts of insur- 
ance. Test checks are being applied 
and such agents are under close 
supervision. 

William J. November (Equitable 
of New York) stated that his com- 
pany also had made changes in non- 
medical limitations by extending 

(Continued on the next page) 
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non-medical insurance to larger 
amounts, to dependent married 
women and by renewing the non- 
medical limits after a policy had been 
issued on a medical basis. These 
practices have not been used long 
enough to know what experience will 
result, but early signs made them 
hopeful of favorable experience. 

James T. Phillips (New York 
Life} reviewed his company’s non- 
medical experience of some years 
ago when it had been rather un- 
favorable and studies of later non- 
medical issues which were very 
favorable. He thought the marked 
improvement was due to better 
qualified agents and a_ broadened 
base of non-medical business. He 
mentioned the fact that some of the 
early unfavorable experience was 
due to an undue proportion of 
women in the non-medical experi- 
ence. 


Group Insurance 


R. D. Baldwin, mathematician, 
Sun Life, Canada, discussed a survey 
made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board which indicated 
that about 10% of the employers 
surveyed were continuing Group 
Life insurance coverage on em- 
ployes who entered military service. 
However, about 20% of the em- 





ployers were willing to pay the 
premium for their employes’ Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. One- 
fourth of the employers with group 
hospitalization benefits planned to 
continue this coverage on the de- 
pendents of those employes who 
joined the armed forces. 

Mr. Baldwin also stated that while 
about 40% of the Canadian group 
policyholders of Sun Life elected to 
continue group protection on enlisted 
employes during World War II, 
very few U. S. policyholders chose 
to do this. Apparently most em- 
ployers felt that National: Service 
Life Insurance was a satisfactory 
substitute for group protection. 

Charles E. Probst, assistant actu- 
ary, Connecticut General, cautioned 
that, while it was possible to continue 
Group Life insurance on employes 
going into service, it might be safer 
to advise discontinuing this coverage. 
He stated that conditions might arise 
where substantial additional pre- 
miums might later be necessary to 
cover the war hazard and this might 
cause the employer to discontinue 
coverage on those already in the 
armed forces. 

W. S. Thomas, Metropolitan, 
stated that during World War IT his 
company permitted the continuance 
of Group Life insurance on employes 
in service for an extra premium 
which was initially set as $5 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance, but 
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was later reduced. At present, em- 
ployes in service may be covered at 
the same premium rate charged 
active employes. Coverage for de- 
pendents may also be continued. 

J. G. Murray, group actuary, 
Confederation Life, stated that so 
far very few requests have been 
made to continue Group Life insur- 
ance on employes who join the 
armed forces. During World War 
Il, an extra premium was charged 
for this type of coverage, with the 
excess over the amount actually 
needed to pay war claims being re- 
turned to the employers at the con- 
clusion of hostilities. He suggested 
that this might be a good method to 
follow where the nature of the risk 
cannot be accurately forecast. 


Group Hospital Difficult 


Guaranteeing all charges for 
miscellaneous services under Group 
Hospital Expense Insurance involves 
a number of unusual problems, stated 
Carl Ashman, administrative man- 
ager and actuary, Group Depart 
ment, Lincoln National. The deter- 
mination of proper initial rates 
requires complete information on the 
current level of hospital charges, and 
this immediately poses the problem 
of the ability of the carrier to main- 
tain the initial rate in face of rising 
hospital costs. Complete honesty 
with the client and a warning that 
stability of prices cannot be counted 
on too heavily would seem to be 
necessary for the proper conduct of 
the business. A third difficulty lies 
in the exposure to liability for un- 
necessary and costly hospital pro- 
cedures. Mr. Ashman felt that the 
only hope of salvation lies in a 
closer liaison with the medical pro 
fession and the hospitals, and an 
increasing awareness of the mutual 
problems. 

Mr. C. A. Siegfried, Metropolitan 
Life, mentioned that interest in plans 
of this type was being stimulated by 
the failure of the usual fixed benefit 
type of_plan to cover the full cost 
of hospital services as contrasted 
with the full payment provisions of 
Blue Cross contracts. 

The Metropolitan has experi- 
mented with two plans which incor- 
porate full payment features except 
for a limitation of coverage to not 
more than 70 days of hospital con- 
finement for any one cause. They 
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have also written several other rela- 
tively small policies which, although 
they have a specific per diem limit 
for room and board charges, do 
provide full payment for special 
hospital services rendered during the 
period of confinement for which 
room and board charges ate payable. 


Factors to Consider 


lle indicated that the successful 
development of such plans neces- 
sitated a forecast of the charges likely 
to be incurred and that such forecasts 
were difficult to make because of the 
following factors: 

(a) Variations in services custom- 

arily provided by hospitals 

(b) Variations in the basis of 

hospital charges 

(c) Variations in charges to pa- 

tients nominally in the same 
classification 

(d) Potential abuse of utilization 

of hospital services. 

In conclusion, he said that the 
satisfactory operation of plans of 
this kind depend in large measure on 
a good mutual understanding on 
the part of hospital management and 
insurers of the basis of operation and 
problems of each other, and that it 
will probably be necessary to incor- 
porate a coinsurance device to dis- 
courage excessive utilization of hos- 
pital services and to keep costs 
within reasonable bounds. 

Mr. D. H. Harris of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, referred to 
the problem of finding a proper 
means of guarding against adverse 
experience due to rising cost levels. 
Ideally, the solution would be to 
contract with the hospitals involved 
as Blue Cross does, but since this 
seems to be impractical under present 
conditions, we must look to the 
premium provision of the policy for 
our safeguards. For example, the 
initial premium might be guaranteed 
for a period of less than the usual 
one year, or as an alternative, the 
premium rate per dollar of daily 
henefit might be guaranteed for the 
full year with the final first year 
premium determined retroactively 
according to the actual average daily 
room and board charge experienced. 
lle also referred to a coinsurance 
feature as being necessary to guard 
against utilization of unnecessary or 
unduly expensive services and indi- 
cated that this feature should become 
For May, 1951 
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operative at a comparatively low 
level. As an illustration, payment in 
full of special services might be 
provided up to 15 or 20 times the 
expected average room and board 
charge with the coinsurance clause 
becoming operative for charges in 
excess of that amount. 

Mr. E. A. Green of the John 
Hancock felt that it was essential 
that means be devised to bring to- 
gether the interests of the patient, 
doctor and the hospital, with those 
of the insurer in maintaining the 
utmost degree of stability in the cost 


factor which, at best, will still be 
influenced by the general price level 
and be subjected to its fluctuations. 
If coverage of this type is to accom- 
plish its purpose and be marketable, 
it must not result in substantially 
higher costs than would be the case 
if the insurance were not provided. 
A committee of the Health Insurance 
Council is studying this particular 
aspect of the problem. 

Several statistical studies made by 
various hospitals clearly indicate that 
utilization of their services under 

(Continued on the next page) 
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full-payment plans will be greater if 
an element of coinsurance by the 
patient is not present. To reduce the 
danger of over-utilization, the level 
of utilization of facilities by insured 
individuals might be related to that 
of the patients as a whole. This 
procedure has been used in some 
Blue Cross plans. 


Satisfactory Plans 


Mr. T. H. Kirkpatrick, Paul 
Revere Life, said that his company 
had several plans in operation pro- 
viding full payment of hospital extras 
and that such plans are operating 
quite satisfactorily. Claim rates com- 
pared favorably with other plans 
with high maximum limits on the 
amount payable for such extras. 

He considered the following un- 
derwriting factors of major impor- 
tance : 

(1) Real Employer Interest which 
can be obtained only if the em- 
ployee is paying all or a large 
percentage of the cost. 

(2) Size of Group—The group 
should be of reasonable size in 





order that it may operate at a 
low expense rate. He suggested 
a minimum of from two to five 
hundred employes. 

(3) Premium Rates—Ilt is neces- 
sary to investigate the average 
hospital room and board charge 
for the employes involved. The 
applicable Blue Cross rate must 
be kept in mind. 

(4) Expected Claim Rate—While 
the initial claim rate can be 
approximately determined from 
the results under standard 
plans, there will be a consider- 
able fluctuation from the general 
average on account of local 
hospital practices and other un- 
foreseeable factors. 

Any such plan to be succesful 
must be attractive to both the em- 
ployer and the employes, must be 
expected to operate at favorable cost, 
and must have the cooperation of 
the hospitals. 


Two Basic Problems 


Mr. C. G. Hill, Massachusetts 
Mutual, said that the two basic 
problems involved are (1) deter- 
mination of the liability involved in 





such plans, and (2) the ability to 
sell them in competition with Blue 
Cross. In his opinion, any attempt 
to guarantee the cost of semi-private 
accommodations or ancillary services 
without a definite understanding 
with the hospitals involved is com- 
pletely unsound. He directed atten- 
tion to an article in the January 195] 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Hospital Association which de- 
scribes the successful operation of 
the United Mine Workers Welfare 
Fund in the field of providing com- 
plete hospital care for the mine- 
workers and their families. The 
secret of its successful operation lies 
in the development of reasonable 
all-inclusive per diem billing arrange- 
ments which reflect a hospital’s 
actual cost of operation. 

Mr. A. M. Thaler of the Pru- 
dential mentioned a large plan of 
this type which his company has 
operated successfully for three or 
four years. He felt that the major 
problem involved in such plans is 
the factor of rising hospital costs. 
A frequent, periodic adjustment in 
the average benefit would be desir 
able but often impractical. It is his 
opinion that more and more of this 
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type of business is going to be sold 
and that therefore we must find a 
satisfactory solution to the difficult 
problems involved. 

While from an actuarial point of 
view there is no need of a minimum 
size for a group annuity contract of 
the deposit administration type, Mr. 
S. L. Eisner of the Prudential out- 
lined the practical problems of insur- 
ing small groups on this basis. With 
smaller groups there is apt to be a 
higher termination rate and the em- 
ployer is not as likely to have ade- 
quate counsel and will not grasp the 
significance of this type of plan. In 
determining the rate structure of 
these plans, it is necessary for each 
case to stand on its own feet and the 
smaller cases will require extra 
margins. Mr. R. M. Peterson of the 
Equitable Life of New York con- 
sidered that at least several hundred 
lives are necessary to make the de- 
posit administration plan feasible. 

Several speakers discussed the 
problems in determining cost esti- 
mates of group annuity plans which 
involve labor turnover rates. If with- 
drawal rates are taken into account, 
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larger initial benefits will be obtained 
for the same cost, but there is a grave 
danger that subsequent deficiencies 
will result in the employer’s fund 
unless a high degree of conservatism 
is used in the initial assumptions. 
Mr. M. H. Alvord of the Connecti- 
cut General stated that there is a real 
need for the use of turnover rates 
and it was the function of life com- 
panies to meet this need. Adverse 
public relations may result if future 
deficiencies result, but this risk can 
be minimized if employers and em- 
ploves recognize at the outset the 
inherent weaknesses. Mr. William 
Rae of the Bankers Life of Des 
Moines stated that they have pre- 
pared a series of turnover tables and 
they select the one which seems most 
appropriate for the particular group, 
taking industry, waiting period, etc., 
into account. A conservative atti- 
tude, of course, is always taken and 
it is made as clear as possible that 
turnover is not being insured but 
that this is the employer’s risk. 

Mr. H. J. Stark of the Metropoli- 
tan indicated that despite the best 
efforts of actuaries at forecasting, it 


has been necessary frequently to re- 
vise upward the cost of pension plans 
because the expectant rates of turn- 
over prove not to have been realized. 
In his opinion, if estimates based on 
labor turnover rates cannot be 
avoided, they should be made by a 
competent actuary who has no other 
interest in the transaction and should 
not be the responsibility of the in- 
surance company. 

Mr. C. A. Orloff of Marsh and 
McLennan expressed the opinion 
that there has been a definite trend 
of retirement plans away from in- 
surance companies to self-adminis- 
tered trustee plans. The basic weak- 
ness of financing a plan through a 
trust company from a security stand- 
point are that they must maintain 
segregated assets for each trust fund, 
whereas insurance companies mingle 
ali assets; also because trust com- 
panies cannot guarantee an income 
for the entire lifetime of an individ- 
ual, whereas this is a function of in- 
surance companies. For these rea- 
sons, insurance companies have a 
responsibility to society to market 
their facilities effectively. 
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Investments—from page 22 


Stocks, both preferred and com- 
mon, are only 3% of total assets. 
There are many problems associated 
with stock investments. Perhaps the 
biggest is the question of valuation. 
The importance of the problem sur- 
rounding valuation for statement 
purposes is not widely understood 
outside of the industry. A_ better 
perspective can perhaps be secured 
if one realizes that the capital, 
surplus and special reserves of 
proprietary companies, or the un- 
assigned funds of mutual companies, 
are equal to approximately 10% of 
total assets. If for any reason the 
capital of a stock company is im- 
paired or the unassigned funds of a 
mutual company are dissipated, the 
company is considered insolvent and 
the authorities take over. This is not 
a pleasant prospect for any manage- 
ment to contemplate. While stocks 
are only 3% of the assets, they are 
equivalent to about one-third of what 
might be termed the “protective 
funds.” Until the question of valua- 
tion is satisfactorily handled, it is 
doubtful that the industry will dis- 
play any great appetite for stocks. 


Much work has been carried on in 
an attempt to develop a satisfactory 
formula for valuing preferred stocks. 
The most recent approach writes 
down the carrying value of high- 
quality preferred stocks without 
sinking funds to a 5% basis over a 
fifty-year period just as if they were 
bonds. Opinion varies as to what 
policy the industry should follow on 
the question of preferred — stock 
valuation. Nothing definite has yet 
been agreed to. 


Mortgages 


Common stocks present an en- 
tirely different problem. There has 
been in recent years a great deal of 
controversy about the merits of 
common stock investment for life 
insurance companies, and I do not 
propose to precipitate myself into 
this discussion. Yet I believe that 
much of the enthusiasm for common 
stocks that is now prevalent would 
disappear if yields on good quality 
bonds were to return to a satisfactory 
basis. Since the obligations of a 
life insurance company are in dollars, 
it follows that the bulk of its invest- 
ments should be payable in dollars. 
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Common stocks inevitably will be a 
relatively small side-show. Receit 
legislation applicable to companies 
operating in New York State pe: 
mits 3% of assets or one-third of 
surplus to be invested in common 
stocks. There is certainly nothing 
objectionable in this legislation, yet 
examined coldly it becomes apparent 
that, even if the maximum commit- 
ment is made in common. stocks, 
there will not be any appreciable 
improvement in the over-all yield on 
a portfolio. The danger, as | see it, 
is that if 3% of the assets is invested 
in common stocks, 97% of the invest 
ment attention will be devoted to this 
category. Admiring the antlers and 
scorning the unattractive but useful 
feet may lead to trouble. 

Mortgages are divided into two 
principal categories: farm and 
“other.” The history of the insur 
ance industry’s experience with farm 
mortgages is illuminating. Prior to 
the great depression, farm mortgages 
were a substantial portion of the 
portfolios of most life companies. 
Many of these loans were made 
without proper and careful investi- 
gation on the theory that it was 
impossible to lose on farm land, but 
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first day irrespective of cause. 
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the great depression, which par- 
ticularly affected agricultural prices 
and hence the value of farm land, 
taught an indelible lesson. It would 
be untrue to say that the life insur- 
ance business has lost its interest in 
making mortgage loans on farms as 
a result of its unpleasant depression 
experience ; but, as the burned child 
is twice shy, lending on farms is, 
shall I say, more scientific today than 
formerly. At the beginning of the 
great depression farm mortgages 
comprised 10.9% of total assets; 
today the percentage is only 2.1% 
Other factors have, of course, been 
at work. Financial assistance by the 
Federal Government has reduced the 
farmers’ need for private credit ; and 
a long period of prosperity, aided by 
valorization programs for many 
commodities, has enabled farmers to 
pay off much of the debt against their 
property. 


Guaranteed Loans 


The classification labelled “other” 
mortgages,—predominantly loans on 
residential, commercial and indus- 
trial property,—has enjoyed a ren- 
aissance of popularity. From 16.4% 
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of total assets in 1940 to 23.2% in 
1950 is the record. Smaller insur- 
ance companies have an even greater 
percentage of their total assets in 
mortgages of this character. The 
low yield on bonds has contributed to 
the relative attractiveness of mort- 
gages; but of primary importance 
have been the guarantee which the 
Federal Housing Administration 
and the insurance which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has provided 
for such loans. At the year-end 
approximately 45% of the loans in 
this category was guaranteed in 
whole or in part by the United 
States Government. 

I resist the temptation at this 
point to enter a discussion on the 
merits of the Federal Government’s 
entry into this field, yet I cannot help 
observing that the patently inflated 
value of real estate today is in no 
small measure the result of an ex- 
cessive liberalization of building 
credit aided and abetted by the 
activities of the Federal Government 
in this field over the past several 
years. However well intentioned 
these programs, it is hard to overlook 
the fact that many homeowners 
today would hold their property at 


a substantially lesser cost and ex- 
pense had the activities of the Gov- 
ernment not operated to stimulate 
artificially the demand for housing. 
It is, | believe, difficult to find any 
group that is materially better off 
today as a result of the Government’s 
intensive interest in the housing field 
than it otherwise would have been. 

Real Estate is a category of assets 
that tends to fluctuate. Real Estate 
for home office use is, of course, 
fairly constant. The fluctuation is 
caused by the acquisition of real 
estate in depression periods as a 
result of mortgage loan foreclosures, 
and the reduction of these holdings 
as business conditions improve. 
Thus the dollar amount of real estate 
owned by life insurance companies 
today is less than it was in 1940, and 
the percentage amount has declined 
to 2.2% of assets. It would be even 
less than this were it not for the 
housing developments which have 
been sponsored by some of the larger 
companies and the purchase-lease- 
back deals that have blossomed into 
vogue in recent years. 

Policy loans might be described 
as an involuntary investment by life 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


insurance companies. No company 
wishes to stimulate its holdings ot 
policy loans. The volume in this 
category is principally a function ot 
economic conditions. In periods of 
bad times policyholders use the cash 
surrender values of their policies as 
collateral for loans either with the 
issuing company or a bank. No loan 
is a sounder investment, but the 
insurance company regrets to see a 
policyholder borrow on his policy 
because it so frequently leads to the 
termination of his insurance protec- 
tion. But the insurance company 
stands at all times ready and willing 
to make such loans. The ability to 
borrow the cash surrender value on 
a policy is one of the features making 
life insurance so popular today. 

I have saved until now a discus- 
sion of that portion of the assets 
which is held in United States 
Government securities. At the end 
of 1930 only 1.8% of the assets of 
the industry were in this class. In 
1940, after almost a decade of deficit 
financing on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the total had risen to 19.0%. 
At the end of last year the percentage 
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was 21.0%, but this represented a 
decline from a year-end high point 
of 46% reached at the close of 1945. 


Post War 


Stimulated by patriotic motives 
and the dearth of other available 
sources of investment during the 
War, the industry acquired a sub- 
stantial position in United States 
Government securities at yields 
which were below the interest rate 
that was required to service policy 
reserves. There was every intention 
to work out of this low-yielding 
paper during the post-war period. 
Such a development actually oc- 
curred. What perhaps wasn’t fully 
anticipated was that the Federal 
Reserve System would stand ready 
to buy, through its Open Market 
Committee, such bonds as came to 
the market at prices which would 
endanger the pegged rate of 2%4%. 
While the purchases by the Federal 
Reserve System enabled the insur- 
ance industry, the banks and other 
investors to sell their securities at 
satisfactory prices and thus stimu- 
lated a reinvestment appetite for 
mortgages, bonds and other loans, 








it had another and far-reaching effect 
on the economy. It monetized the 
debt. The money supply was vast], 
increased, which provided an en 

larged base for credit expansior 

The quantum theory of money began 
to work with a venegeance; and the 
obvious sympton of inflation, rapidly 
rising prices, soon became evident 
and painful. 

This post-war period has been one 
of the most remarkable in all mone 
tary history. At no time have 
economists and able students of 
finance urged more strenuously a 
retreat from the primrose path of 
inflation. At no time have their 
consolidated admonitions received 
less attention. Only now when the 
seriousness of the inflationary peril 
has become evident to even the man 
in the street has there been a disposi- 
tion to treat the causes of the malady 
rather than the superficial manifesta- 
tions. 


Credit to Douglas 


It was Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois who not only saw the peril, 
but had the courage to act in the 
political sphere. He deserves much 
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of the credit for modifying the in- 
flexible interest rate policy of the 
Treasury Department and leading 
the fight for a restoration to the 
Federal Reserve System of its birth- 
right in the control over credit. 
Senator Douglas, by his magnificient 
expositions to his colleagues in the 
Senate of the problems resulting 
from pegging interest rates and 
monetizing the debt, has rendered 
the country a great service. His 
firm desire to restore independence 
in money matters to the Federal 
Reserve, as exemplified in his pro- 
posed Resolution in the Senate, was 
perhaps a primary cause of the 
recent agreement between _ the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System by which Government secu- 
rities were allowed to seek a more 
natural level in an open market. If 
this good beginning is followed by 
further soundly conceived steps in 
the monetary field and a balanced 
Federal budget (and the omens at 
present are favorable), the backbone 
of the inflationary spiral may be 
broken. The savers of the country, 

the people who have put their 
money in Series E bonds, life insur- 
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ance, savings accounts,—may then 
have some of the lost purchasing 
power restored to their dollars. 
Stopping the increase in the money 
supply—halting Federal Reserve 
purchases of Government securities 
which have been monetizing the debt 
is the important factor that will 
help to reduce inflationary pressures. 
Yet some rise in interest rates is an 
almost. inevitable 
occurrence. 


and concomitant 
This, too, will be bene- 
ficial to savers and to that deserving 
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class which lives on pensions and the 
proceeds of life insurance. The 
thrifty people of the nation have 
been the genuinely “forgotten men” 
in recent years. The cost of living 
has skyrocketed and the value of 
money has deteriorated. Wages and 
salaries have increased; yet the 
wages received by money, namely 
interest rates, have declined. 

The monetary policy of the nation 
should not be a political football. 
These decisions should be made in 
a calm, detached and _ intelligent 
atmosphere for the good of all 
people. Unfortunately a scientific 
and academic approach to these 
complex and all important problems 
has not been permitted in recent 
years. Let us hope that Senator 
Douglas and other outstanding 
financial statesmen succeed in their 
current effort to reduce the influence 
that politics plays in the monetary 
field. Only history can properly 
evaluate what failure to accomplish 
this objective will mean to the wel- 
fare of the country and particularly 
to the large middle class of our 
citizens who are the mainstay of this 
democracy. 
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FUTURE POLICYHOLDERS—from page [5 


In other words, during the 50’s the high school 
student population will increase by just about 33% 
per cent. 

This may seem like a big increase, but educationally 
speaking it isn’t big enough. During these years the 
total public school population will increase from the 
27-million-odd pupils to slightly more than 34 million. 
Yet of that increase of 7 million only 2 million of them 
will be found in the high schools. What happens to the 
others? Somewhere along the way, of course, they drop 
out of school for one reason or another. 















































Loss 








Such a loss is a matter of great import to business and 
industry. I think we can agree that a well-informed, 
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reasonably well educated people stands the best chance 
of remaining a free people. And | think we can als: 
agree that it takes a well-informed public to resist th: 
constant pressure from demagogues and authoritarian. 
for central control over business and industry. 
Yet—this is the anomalous position which business 
finds itself in today: Its contact with the great bulk of 
the school population—the citizens of the immediate 
future—is extremely tenuous. In effect it completel, 
misses contact with many millions of them. It loses for 
all time the one chance to integrate its own story with 
the formal study of our world and our society as a whole. 
This doesn’t make for good public relations, and to 
me it doesn’t make sense. It gives ignorance and preju 
dice a head start in the race for men’s minds and sympa 
thies. It makes infinitely more difficult the problem of 
reaching people when they get older. There’s no doubt 
about it—industry comes up to the batter’s box with 
two strikes on it, facing an adult public which mixes 
up plenty of mean curves with that high, hard one that 
smacks into the catcher’s mitt before you even see it. 


New Field 


The life insurance business hasn’t yet come to grips 
with the same public relations problems which have 
thrown many of our biggest industries for a loss. But 
it’s about time for that to happen. I’m not saying that 
you will be thrown for a loss. But I don’t have any 
doubt that you are going to have to devote much more 
of your time and attention to public relations than you 
have in the past. Furthermore, I know that since you 
are among the best salesmen in the country you are going 
to explore new ways of selling more life insurance. 

If you want to look over some new areas for ex- 
ploitation, take a good look at the one we represent. 
As salesmen—and especially as life insurance salesmen 

you know how important it is to get there first with 
a good story. There are many millions of young people 
in our schools who can and will be sold some life in- 
surance some day, but who haven't yet had their first 
sales talk. In fact, they know little or nothing about 
life insurance. 

Check me on this if you think I’m wrong; it seems to 
me that if young people develop some comprehension oi 
money management and of the place of life insurance in 
family and business planning they will make better 
prospects for you when they get out of school. Here 
they are, in their formative years, beginning to think 
about getting a job, about getting married. If the con- 
cept of life insurance becomes somehow a part of their 
thinking it brings that much closer and makes that much 
easier the job of selling them life insurance policies, does 
it not? Get there first, gentlemen. People today have 
a lot of demands on their time and their money. 


Suggestions 


You can usually find a pretty good reason for every- 
thing, and there must be some reasons for the fact that 
life insurance has not yet concentrated its attention on 
young people in the high schools. I’m not going to 
guess at those reasons. Rather, I want to leave you 
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with a few suggestions to keep in mind if you choose 
to think further about your opportunities in our field. 
|. If you decide to spend some money on this job, 
earmark it for that purpose alone and don’t let the 
exigencies of the moment divert you from that pur- 
pose. Our school walls display many unsightly 
relics of half-hearted and abortive business pro- 
grams. They testify to the waste of money and 
good will which any half-hearted gesture toward 
youth deserves. 
Don’t expect immediate returns on your invest- 
ment. Remember, you are investing in the future. 
Not a dim or remote future, but a future measur- 
able in terms of five or ten or fifteen years. But 
why should I caution you about this? Isn’t this 
the very thing you stress to your own prospects? 
Don’t expect the teacher to do your work for you. 
Many teachers today are harassed, overworked, 
distracted individuals, earnestly trying their best 
to prepare boys and girls for the long, hard battle 
ahead. Even with the best will in the world the 
average teacher can’t do your job for you. The 
teacher can help. The teacher will be grateful for 
simple, authoritative information which makes the 
teaching job easier and communicates something 
of value to the student. But at best the teacher can 
accomplish only a fraction of what you hope to 
accomplish with the great masses of young people. 
. Try to reach young people themselves. Establish 
direct contact with them. Interest them in what 
you have to offer. Show them what it means in 
terms of their future security and happiness. They 
are deeply interested in that, you know. In fact, 
that is mainly what they are interested in. That’s 
why you have such a golden opportunity. 
If you decide to communicate with them, make 
your communications consistent and make them 
simple. This is a good rule, of course, in all com- 
munication. But don’t try to cover the whole 
subject of life insurance at one sitting. Give it to 
them in small doses. Make it interesting. 


Permanent Objective 


All of this is a pretty tall order, you may say. Is it 
worth it? Well, would millions of young people who are 
pre-sold on life insurance and who would buy it at age 
21 or 22 instead of at age 29 or 30 or more—would they 
be worth it? Would they be worth it as customers and 
as good-will agents for the whole institution of life 
insurance ? 

« think they would be—particularly since it wouldn’t 
cost a fortune to educate them. In fact, cost is the least 
formidable of the problems that face the life insurance 
business in such a project. The most formidable is a 
natural reluctance to break out of the shell of con- 
servatism which encases life insurance public relations 
today. 

I like to think that there is enough ability and enough 
progressive thinking in the industry to make the policy- 
holders of the future a permanent objective of your sales 
and public relations programs. 


Before New York State Managers Meeting 
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Life insurance in force at year-end to- 
talled $10,585,587,438 under 3,959,160 
policies as against $9,970,371,347 under 
3,864,338 policies at the end of the pre- 
vious year. 


Financial Highlights 
The New York Life Insurance Company’s 
operations for the year 1950, and its finan- 


cial position at the close of the year, may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Assets of $4,907,729,002 compared with 
$4,674,990,644 at the previous year-end; 
end liabilities of $4,559,916,790 compared 
with $4,366,397,324. 


Surplus funds held for general contingen- 
cies were increased from $283,593,320 to 
$302,812,212; and the asset fluctuation 
fund was increased from $25,000,000 to 
$45,000,000. 


Sales, amounting to $1,012,322,500, es- 
tablished a new high record. 


Interest earnings improved; mortality 
was favorably low; expenses were higher 
although new economies were introduced. 


Payments to living policyholders 
amounted to $140,420,485 and payments 
to beneficiaries, $94,466,289. The com- 
parable figures for the preceding year 
were $131,802,411 and $88,447,839. 


Total dividends to policyholders in 1951 
will be higher. 


The Company will enter the fields of 
group insurance and accident and sick- 
ness insurance in 1951. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO: 


“First of all, it is imperative that non-essential expendi- 
tures, whether for civilian or military purposes, should be 
reduced to the bone. Taxes should be increased so as to 
place the defense program, so far as possible, on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Monetary and economic controls should be 
installed so as to combat an inflationary increase in the 
money supply and to restrict wage and price increases lest 
the financial effect of other measures be nullified. 


“If expenses are expanded too far it will not be possible, 
without great damage to our economy, to operate on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. Deficits, therefore, may have to be 
financed through new issues of securities by the govern- 
ment. Such securities should be issued on terms and at 
rates of interest that will encourage their sale to private 
investors and not to banks. The sale of government se- 
curities to banks tends to increase the supply of money 
and is therefore inflationary.” 


WHAT INDIVIDUALS SHOULD DO: 


“1, Recognize that there cannot be either magical avoid- 
ance or effortless solution of the problems we face. 


2. Urge our representatives in government to fight the 
forces that threaten to undermine our economy. And sup- 
port them vigorously when they do what is right, even 
when it is unpopular. 


3. Don’t buy what we don’t need; use what we have 
sparingly. This will reduce the demand for goods. 


4. Pay higher taxes ungrudgingly. It is better to pay 
stiff taxes and check inflation than to enjoy the delusion 
of an exaggerated income and reckon later with a dam- 
aged economy. 


5. Increase our savings. Money put into life insurance, 
government savings bonds and other forms of saving, 
helps to check inflation.” 


From the Letter to Policyholders signed by George L. Harrison, Chairman of the 
Board, and Devereux C. Josephs, President. 


Sowing Human. Needs 


Behind every fact, behind every 

figure in the year’s report lies a 

human story . . . a story of what 

life insurance is doing to give 
hope and security to somebody, some place. The Annual 
Report contains several real-life stories, showing how— 
thanks to the efforts of a skilled agent —insurance is help- 
ing folks today in neighborhoods like yours. 
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“Every working day in 1950 the New York Life invested an 
average of $3,700,000. Part of this was new money, coming 
chiefly from premium payments we received from policy- 
holders. Part of it came from the repayment or sale of invest- 
ments already owned, and from earnings on investments. 


“Income from investments contributes materially toward 
building up the reserves that make it possible for us to meet 
our promises to policyholders when they fall due. It is also a 
substantial factor in reducing the total cost of life insurance. 


“At the same time such investments serve a broader purpose. 


most needed by the national economy; whether to build the 
railroads of a growing nation or to help our government pro- 
tect the country in time of war. The kind of investments the 
New York Life made during the past decade will illustrate 
this role as dramatically as anything can.”’ 
Introduction to an illustrated article in the Annual Report on the changing patterns 
of investing during the past ten years. 

- * * 
HAVE YOU LOOKED IN YOUR MEDICINE CHEST LATELY? 


= “If it’s anything like the average family’s, it’s 
well stocked with sundry specifics for last 
year’s ailments... pills and palliatives, syrups, 
salves and potions, lozenges and capsules— 
and the extra key to the garage. But where 
is that roll of sterile gauze? Adhesive tape? 


eT 


For more than a hundred years of American history the funds Antiseptic? 

invested by the New York Life have made for a more secure 
nation and a better living for all the people. Through peace 
and war these funds have tended to flow where they were 


— 


From 4 timely article in the Annual Report entitled “‘When 
Accidents Happen,” containing a check list of essential first 
aid supplies for serious emergencies, 
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CANADIAN ECONOMICS 


ANADA is most fortunate in 
. moderation so far exercised 
by government, business, labor and 
the individual, in their attitude re- 
garding economic mobilization for 
peace preparedness,” according to 
J. K. Macdonald, president of Con- 
federation Life Association. 
Discussing “The Challenging Fif- 
ties,” Mr. Macdonald declared that 
this was the $64 question decade 
and could well take either of two 
divergent roads—the death-knell of 
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private enterprise, or the revival of 
man’s individuality, initiative and 
personal dignity. 

Four principal domestic tasks fac- 
ing Canadians at the moment are: 


1. Carrying out a definite mili- 
tary programme 

2. Building up productive ca- 
pacity to meet whatever in- 
creasing demands the future 
may enforce 

3. At all costs—control of in- 

flation 


4. Preservation of freedom. 
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“T’ll bet I could find some darn good prospects if I rode around 
your route with you!” 


Bankerslifemen Have Good 
Prospecting Methods 


Specific training in prospecting keeps Bankerslifemen from 
_ needing to resort to the method shown here for finding 


prospects. 


During the first days in their agency offices, Bankerslife- 
men are taught several different and specific methods of 
prospecting. We know that good prospecting is essential to 
success in the business. Therefore, we accept readily the 
responsibility of teaching new men how to locate and 


qualify prospects. 


Good prospecting procedure is just one of the career 
characteristics which make the typical Bankerslifeman the 
kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, 


fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /7f/e Company 
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Mr. Macdonald decried “increa 
ing dependence on centralized go 
ernment authority to regulate our 
political and economic activities.” |» 
the “let-the-government-do-it” atti 
tude of many persons he saw sure 
destruction of the free enterprise 
system embodied in true democracy. 
On the other hand, he said there is 
no way in which the standard of 
living can be raised other than by 
increased production. “To be effec- 
tive in preparing for peace, any gov- 
ernment program must leave the 
economy as free as it can be to 
operate and grow courageously.” 

“There are so far only a few 
signs of any hysterical urge for full 
government intervention in economic 
activity or for the abandonment by 
the individual of his inherent eco 
nomic and political freedoms,” said 
the speaker. “But that is not to say 
that we are free from internal dan 
gers to our way of life, arising from 
a philosophy which has nothing to 
do with this war crisis but which is 
likely to use the war effort to further 
its ambition.” 


Largest Exporter 


Describing Canada as “the world’s 
largest exporter of life insurance 
to 60 different countries,” Mr. Mac- 
donald said he felt the industry had 
done much to open foreign markets 
to Canadian importers and ex- 
porters. At the same time, life in- 
surance company investments in for- 
eign countries had helped expand 
their commodity markets, to the gen- 
eral benefit of Canadian trade. In 
Canada, some 5,000,000 persons 
owned a total of nearly $15,750,000, 
000 life insurance at the end of 1950. 

In conclusion, Mr. Macdonald 
said he had faith that Canadians 
have the intellectual power, if given 
the true facts, to think through the 
fundamental questions and _ finally 
decide for freedom rather than for 
control and regimentation. 


"Dear," she said to her husband, 
"love is a wonderful thing. Here's 
an article about a man of forty who 
could neither read nor write. But, he 
fell in love and, for her sake, made 
a scholar of himself in just two years.’ 

"Dear," replied himself, “that's 
nothing. | knew a forty-year-old man 
who was a profound scholar. But, he 
fell in love and, for her sake, made a 
fool of himself in two days.” 
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DENT AND WEALTH MEETING 


EARLY 100 sales executives 

of life companies writing 

Accident & Health insurance 
attended the Agency Management 
Association’s second annual Accident 
and Health Spring Meeting at the 
Drake Hotel last month. 

The amazing widespread interest 
in accident and health by companies 
not now writing this coverage was in 
evidence again this year. Nearly 15 
life companies had agency experts 
here to study the possibility of enter- 
ing this personal insurance. Among 
the large companies represented 
were the Equitable Society of the 
United States, Mutual Life of New 
York, Sun Life of Canada and the 
Provident Mutual. 

Smaller companies not now writ- 
ing A & H but who sent a repre- 
sentative to this meeting included 
Equitable of Canada, Excelsior Life, 
Farmers and Traders, Indianapolis 
Life, National of Canada, Union Life 
and North Central. 


Prediction 


Seventy-two of the Agency Man- 
agement Association’s 220 member 
companies are now writing accident 
and health insurance on an indi- 
vidual basis. This is more than 
double the number who were in 
A & H five years ago. It was pre- 
dicted repeatedly by several speakers 
that within 10 years nearly all life 
companies would extend their cov- 
erages to include A & H. 

Lyman C. Baldwin, vice president, 
Security Life and Accident, presided 
at the opening session. In welcoming 
non-accident companies to the meet- 
ing, Mr. Baldwin encouraged their 
careful study before entering the 
new business. 

“There is much for you to learn 
about A & H,” Mr. Baldwin said. 
“But if your company undertakes 
A & H coverage after careful plan- 
ning, you will find that your com- 
pany is performing a major social 
good by providing the American 
people with this personal protection 
everyone needs.” 
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“The agency officer’s first big 
selling job to show progress in dis- 
tributing accident and sickness in- 
surance is at the level of top manage- 
ment,” in the opinion of E. J. Faulk- 
ner, president of Woodmen Central, 
first speaker at the meeting. He is 
also president of the Health and Ac- 
cident Underwriters Conference. 

With many companies operating in 
the disability insurance field, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance is a 
secondary line in the thinking of the 
company’s “top brass.” They may be 
men who have come up through the 
law or investment departments of 
the business, or in life companies 
their experience may have been solely 
with life insurance. In multiple-line 
casualty companies, their background 
may have been only in liability or 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Where this attitude toward accident 
and health insurance prevails, a job 
of educating and reorienting top 
management must be accomplished 
before much else is attempted. 

As sales managers, we should be 
prepared to disabuse top manage- 
ment of any misconceptions that it 
may have either of the importance of 
accident and health insurance to the 
building of a better field force, or the 
difficulties inherent in creating and 
operating a sound and profitable 
disability insurance business. 

Some executives seem oblivious to 
the fact that accident and sickness 
insurance in its struggle against 
socialization is fighting the battle for 
life insurance and casualty insurance 
as well. Other executives have not 
yet come to the realization that it is 
increasingly difficult because of the 
widespread demand for disability 
coverage to build or hold an agency 
force unless this protection is made 
available to it for sale. 

I wish simply to emphasize the 
fact that literally millions of Ameri- 
cans are disability cost conscious 
today, and that accident and sickness 
insurance is in the front line of 
the struggle against creeping col- 
lectivism. Private insurance is 
challenged as never before to prove 


that it can supply essential disability 
protection to substantially all of our 
people at a premium that they can 
afford to pay. 


Insures Life Insurance 


Many life insurance agents have 
been taught to “play down” the need 
for disability coverage. It is futile 
to argue whether life or accident and 
sickness insurance is the more im- 
portant. Nearly everyone needs 
them both. Proper agency training 
should seek to establish this in the 
minds of the agency family. Even 
the most dyed-in-the-wool life agent 
will be converted to accident and 
sickness protection when he sees it 
in action. He will come to see that 
disability insurance not only pays 
the grocery bill and the medical 
expenses, but that it also insures the 
life insurance. 

It would probably be foolish to 
attempt to overcome entirely the 
natural predilection of some sales- 
men for one line or the other. We 
will always have some life insurance 
specialists and some accident and 
health insurance specialists, but 
for the vast majority of salesmen 
laboring in the vineyard of personal 
insurance, the combined line offers 
a double-barreled opportunity for 
greater service, earnings and sta- 
bility. 

Sales managers must be ever alert 
to opportunities to increase their 
efficiency and cut their costs. As 
with life insurance, in disability in- 
surance, the carrier’s largest single 
expense category is acquisition cost. 
I am not one who decries payment 
of a liberal commission to the agent 
who is producing a good volume of 
sound business and is rendering a 
high type of service to his clients. 
To me, a much more fruitful attack 
on the costs of personal insurance 
distribution lies in an effort to wring 
the waste out of our present agency 
practices and procedures. 

If we are willing to concede that 
it costs our companies—and that 


(Continued on the next page) 
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means the insuring public—several 
hundred dollars to attract and hire 
every agent who is placed under 
contract, visualize the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars that could be 
saved annually if our agency failures 
could be cut in half. The intangible 
costs of such failures to the compa- 
nies in lost prestige, to the individual 
in morale, and to the public in 
inferior service, are considerable. 

Because too little is known of the 
exact complexion of the many mar- 
kets for accident and sickness insur- 
ance, the wastage of time, effort and 
money in prospecting, advertising 
and sales promotion is tremendous. 
If just one-half the postage cost of 
the direct mail pieces that wind up 
in the recipients’ waste baskets each 
year could be saved, it would amount 
to a pretty penny. We still have a 
great deal to learn about training 
methods in accident and sickness 
insurance and in the combined line. 
Too often, potentially successful 
agents still fall by the wayside, be- 
cause our training and supervision of 
them is faulty. 


Specific Questions 


In recruiting, where shall we seek 
the best agency material? Are the 
recruiting methods that have been 
developed in life insurance reliable 
guideposts when we seek a disability 
or combined line salesman? 


In selecting agents to sell a full 
line of personal insurance, what are 
the criteria to be applied? What 
training programs should we set up 
for the combined line? Shall we 
teach the new man accident and 
health insurance first, life insurance 
first, or start him with a little of 
each? What yardsticks of progress 
can we use to measure the develop- 
ment of the combined line field 
underwriter? — 

What system of remuneration of 
the field force is most satisfactory ? 
What effect does the addition of 
accident and health insurance, or life 
insurance, as the case may be, have 
on the necessity for and plan of 
financing the new agent ? 


Up to Us 


Time and circumstance have laid 
at our doorstep the opportunity to 
fashion a happier and more secure 
tomorrow for the American people 
through ‘adequate personal insur- 
ance. The that we need to 
realize this goal are better sales 
methods.’ We know how to devise 
them, but the initial spark and the 
determined follow-through must 
come from a group of doers who 
have a vision of the essential part 
that voluntary personal insurance 
plays in the preservation of democ- 
racy and free enterprise. That is 
why I suggest—it’s up to us. 

“Accident and sickness insurance 
will prove an integral part of the 


tools 


LIFE & CASUALTY 
ITY 


LIFE SECUR 


Doubly sure for you as our un- 
derwriter—doubly sure for your 
policy holders with our field- 
tested programmed options. As- 
sure yourself of life-time safety for 
your family, as you help your pros- 
pects freely choose a solid se- 
curity plan with Life & Casualty. 
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drive to realize wider security in this 
country,” declared James D. Dun: 
ing, director of Accident and Sic! 
ness Sales for New York Life 
the opening meeting. 

To us, accident and sickness i: 
surance is a service that can an 
should be provided only through 
private companies. If private enter: 
prise fails to provide widespread 
coverage, the government will step 
in and fill the vacuum. We intend 
to be a major factor in helping to 
fill this vacuum. 

Another reason for our entering 
this field of coverage is to enable our 
agents to render a still greater serv- 
ice to the insuring public, and thus 
help our present agency force. We 
also believe that our entry into the 
accident and sickness business will 
help to increase our life insurance 
sales. The New York Life is enter- 
ing the field of accident and sickness 
insurance to supplement and increase 
its life insurance sales. It is an 
additional tool in the kit, and a 
very important one. 


Increase Agent's Income 


From the experience of other com- 
panies with whom we have consulted, 
it is almost a certainity that it will 
increase the incomes of our present 
agency force. The addition of ac- 
cident and sickness insurance to our 
agents’ sales kits will enable them 
to increase their incomes without 
an appreciable increase in time or 
effort expended. It will be of mate- 
rial assistance to new agents who are 
just entering the life insurance busi- 
ness as it will help them get on 
an income-producing basis more 
quickly. It will help finance new 
agents, as it is probably easier to sell 
than life insurance. 

It should be of special interest to 
the many agents who are package 
sellers as it gives them a more com- 
plete and more attractive package 
to sell. It may rejuvenate some of 
our older agents in the business who 
may be encouraged to take a new 
interest~ in selling, particularly in 
view of our liberal commission pro- 
gram. 

It will give our agents an oppor- 
tunity to revisit old policyholders 
and thus not only give them some 
additional commission due to the 
immediate sale of some accident 
and sickness business, but will un- 
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doubtedly lead to additional life in- 
surance sales. It will aid in program- 
ming, enabling the agent to offer 
more complete coverage. It will help 
our agent who gets his business pri- 
marily from the sale of business in- 
surance, as certainly there is need 
for accident and sickness sales on 
a business insurance basis. 

So the filling of a great social 
need, as well as helping our agents 
in the field today, has motivated us 
into entering the accident and sick- 
ness field. 


Coverages 


We shall start first with the sim- 
pler standard types of coverage in a 
branch of the business which, on the 
whole, has been the most manage- 
able. There will be time enough to 
consider more difficult lines of ac- 
cident and sickness insurance after 
we have gained experience and 
know-how. We have not closed the 
door to issuing disability income 
insurance on some form of non- 
cancellable basis, but we have 
reached the conclusion that it is 
definitely not a field for a newcomer 
in this business. 

Our first program will have three 
accident policies and two sickness 
policies. These will be of the sched- 
ule type and flexible enough to per- 
mit writing business on practically 
all types of prospects. The program 
will enable us to insure male and fe- 
male risks in all age groups down to 
the young ages, wage earning or non- 
wage earning. In addition, we hope 
to have, either at the very outset or 
shortly thereafter, an accident de- 
pendent coverage rider and hospi- 
talization policies for individuals and 
families, 


Training 


Mr, Dunning said training the 
present agent was one of the biggest 
problems in entering the accident 
and health field and explained how 
the New York Life had gone about 
this training. Licensing require- 
ments were carefully considered and 
commercial training material is being 
supplied to agents until the company 
can set up its own training course 
and materials. 

We intend to train our managers 
who in turn will be expected to train 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business —on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 


your policyowners and prospects. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢« ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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our agents and impart to them the 
knowledge necessary to properly sell 
accident and sickness insurance. 

We have five training supervisors 
in the home office who are constantly 
visiting our managers in the branch 
offices. These training supervisors 
are well versed in the sale of these 
new coverages and will, with their 
other duties, help train our managers 
in the sale of accident and sickness 
insurance. We have meetings of all 
of our managers twice a year, and 
at these meetings we are educating 
them in the sale of accident and sick- 
ness insurance. In a short time, our 
managers should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject. 

Touching on the subject of the 
negative attitude of some agents to- 
ward accident and sickness policies, 
he said the first step in getting ac- 
ceptance was to sell the manager. 
“If the manager is well sold,” de- 
clared Mr. Dunning, “he will im- 
part his enthuiasm to the agent. The 
experience of other companies we 
have consulted is that if the manager 
is well compensated, the program 
will be successful.” 


Sales Aids 


Our present day economy is forc- 
ing accident and sickness coverage 
on the individual, and economic pres- 
sure is more effective than any sales 
talk that we will devise. The recent 
American Medical Association cam- 
paign has already stimulated acci- 
dent and sickness sales. The New 
York Life’s entering the field was 
motivated by the desire to extend 


its service to the fullest and thus 
play a more complete part in pro- 
viding security for the people of 
this country through the private 
enterprise system. 

Surely the best defense against 
socialized medicine and federal se- 
curity schemes is the sale and owner- 
ship of insurance against the hazards 
from which the paternalistic do- 
gooders would save us. We all know 
that private insurance strengthens 
rather than weakens the position 
and character of the people it serves 
and preserves the spirit which sparks 
all American enterprise, and we hope 
to do our part in making private in- 
surance available to the American 
public. 

“If the institution of life insurance 
fails to meet the public need and 
desire for disability coverage, it de- 
faults to some other agency,” Charles 
J. Zimmerman, C.L.U., stated at the 
closing session of the meeting. 

In meeting human needs and de- 
sires in the field of personal insur- 
ance, each company has a choice of 
whether or not it will offer disability 
insurance. However, the institution 





WANTED 


Life Insurance Manager by well estab- 
lished fire and casualty local agency. 
Agency established over 50 years in an 
Illinois industrial town. 

The man we want must be able to pro- 
duce. We prefer someone with experi- 
ence, 25 to 35 years of age, and, if 
possible, a college education. Abundance 
of leads and connections are already 
available. For this we will pay a straight 
salary and bonus commensurate with the 
job done. 

Write giving all details to 


Box 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton St. New York 38, N. Y. 











of life insurance has no such choice 

There can be no question that the 
human need and desire for disability 
coverage is a pressing one. Since 
1929, the American public has spent 
about four per cent of the consumer 
budget for medical care. In the last 
decade, disability coverage has grown 
more rapidly than any other fie! 
of insurance. In 1950, premium i: 
come through voluntary plans ex 
ceeded $1,750,000,000, an increase of 
more than 500 per cent over 1940 


More than 34 million people now 
have disability coverage ; more than 
66 million have hospitalization insur 
ance. 


Must Meet Need 


The ultimate objective of the 
institution of life insurance is to 
meet human needs and desires in 
the field of personal insurance. This 
means meeting the human needs and 
desires of all segments of the popu 
lation, regardless of economic or 
social strata. Within this framework, 
each life insurance company must 
determine for itself how it decides 
to meet this end objective. 

Some companies will decide to 
serve a narrow segment of the mar 
ket. Others will determine to serve 
the entire market. Most will de 
termine to serve segments of the 
market between these two extremes. 
Unfortunately, some will make no 
determination and operate without 
any well-defined philosophy or ob- 
jectives. 

Disability insurance falls in the 
field of personal insurance. The four 
great hazards confronting the in 
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Try,and Beat Our Annuity Contracts: 


At Standard Life we believe that no other life insurance com- 







STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


and tell me about it. 
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pany offers as much income for a premium dollar. Look up 


our rates and compare... if we're wrong write me personally 


-Hariy . Wade, President 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 100 Boylston Street 
Springdale, Conn. Boston 16, Mass. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 














ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
2370 Netione! Benk Bids. 

Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.ALLA. Wm. HL CPA 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A W. ’. Kally 
M.A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. Robert Murrey 
W. M. Berkhuff, .P.A 

Franklin 2-4020 














BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


Wickenden, Morss & Associates, Inc. 


CONSULTANTS AND ACTUARIES 
Pension, Profit-Sharing & Welfare Systems 
Labor Relations—Economic Surveys 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 




















HARLEY WN. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 
157 E. Erie Street 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
522 State Theatre Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Censulting Actueries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St. Chicago |, ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell end Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


524 West 57th Street, New York 19 
Telephone Plaze 7-6612 








COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 












SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 





dividual are premature death, de- 
pendent old age, disability, and un- 
employment. Life insurance pro- 
vides indemnity for loss of earning 
power due to death and old age. 
It also indemnifies for the expenses 
created by death, such as federal 
estate and inheritance taxes, legal 
fees, executors’ fees, and other ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Disability insurance provides for 
loss of earning power due to sickness 
and accident. It also indemnifies for 
the expenses created by disability. 
Both life insurance and disability 
underwriting are based on age, 
health, occupation and _ character. 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 











Over two-thirds of all A & H 
business is underwritten by life in- 
surance companies. The number of 
life insurance companies entering 
the A & H field and re-entering the 
disability income field is growing 


rapidly. 


Much progress has been made in 
meeting public needs in this field. 
Much more remains to be made, 
however. Types of coverage offered 
are not entirely adequate. Some seg- 
ments of the market are not being 
adequately served. The entire bene- 
fit and compensation structure should 
be re-examined. It is axiomatic that 
if the seller receives more than he 








earns, the buyer receives less than 
he deserves. The trend toward 
graded, and away from level, com- 
missions, is increasing. 

Entrance into the A & H field 
creates many problems for a life in- 
surance company and its field forces. 
The solution of these can be speeded 
up by drawing on our experiences in 
the distribution of life insurance. 


Vesser Chairman 


Frank Vesser, vice president, 
General American Life was elected 
chairman for the coming year suc- 
ceeding Mr. Baldwin. 
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Cc. L. U. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION 1. 


Congressional investigations 
and a_ recent federal action 
against a large corporation have 
led editorial writers in many 
newspapers to express the con- 
clusion that a new philosophy 
seems to be developing—that 
bigness in itself is bad. 

(a) What are the economic 
benefits derived from “bigness” 
in business enterprise? Discuss 
from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual firm and the national 
economy, 

(b) Do the benefits you men- 
tion in (a) apply to all types of 
business enterprise or are there 
disadvantages associated with 
“bigness” in some types of en- 
terprise? Explain. 

(c) From the viewpoint of the 
public interest is there any dan- 
ger associated with “bigness” of 
business enterprises? Discuss. 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) From the point of view of the 
individual firm, “bigness” carries the 
following economic benefits : 

1. The firm may enjoy price ad- 
vantages in its purchases because 
it orders large quantities of raw ma- 
terials at one time. 

2. If, because of its size, it has 
been able to integrate several stages 
of the productive process, there may 
be lower costs or other advantages 
such as self-sufficiency as far as raw 
materials or other supplies are con- 
cerned. 

3. Mass production and highly 
mechanized and standardized opera- 
tions make possible lower production 
costs. 
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4. A greater degree of specializa- 
tion of workers tends to increase 
productivity of labor ; also, the labor 
does not have to be so highly skilled, 
hence it is easier to secure the labor, 
and necessary skills can be acquired 
in a short time. 

5. The large firm usually can af- 
ford to employ more capable man- 
agement. 

6. Bigness can lead to economies 
and greater effectiveness in distribu- 
tion costs, as, for example, by means 
of a well-coordinated national ad- 
vertising program. 

7. Certain capital markets are 
more available to large than to small 
business. 

8. Large business can afford to 
support research programs to de- 
velop new products or new proc- 
esses. 


From the standpoint of the na- 
tional economy, all of the above are 
beneficial. In the final analysis, they 
result in greater production and 
lower prices to consumers. 

(b) Some types of enterprise 
reach their maximum efficiency and 
greatest usefulness to the public 
when the individual enterprises are 
not very large. 

Supervision and management be- 
come more difficult as enterprises 
become larger. After a certain point 
is reached unit costs tend to in- 
crease, and overhead may create a 
top-heavy situation. 

Also, in such activities as the pro- 
fessions and service industries, there 
is an advantage in personal interest, 
which is usually not associated with 
big business. 


(Continued on the next page) 








DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1950 C.L.U. 
examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a com- 
posite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. 
Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated 
or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers 
to all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 


This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions 
and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Ac- 
cordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the 
reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which 
he applied his knowledge. 


Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disap- 
pointment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of 
testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the 
contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated 
by the examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting 
the manner in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution 
organized. He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and 
then compare it with the answers here presented. 
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(c) There is a danger to the pub- 
lic interest if big business is allowed 
to develop into monopoly, to set 
prices higher than are necessary, or 
to drive out small businessmen 
through unfair competition. 

On the buying side there is the 
possibility that large enterprises, 
which may purchase all or a sub- 
stantial part of the output of small 
firms, will fix prices at levels which 


can be injurious to the suppliers. 
Also there is a danger in the political 
power which may be acquired by 
some large businesses. 


QUESTION 2. 


(a) Explain the concept of di- 
minishing utility and its effect in 
the price-making process. 

(b) What is meant by an equi- 
librium price in a competitive 
market ? 
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(c) How does the economist 
define the term “profit” and 
wherein does this differ from the 
sense in which the same term is 
used by a business in its financial 
statement? Explain. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) A person derives the greatest 
satisfaction from the first unit of a 
particular good that he uses or con- 
sumes. The next unit used or con 
sumed within a given short period of 
time will give less satisfaction and 
each subsequent unit will yield still 
less. A point may eventually be 
reached where no further units of 
that good are desired. 

This decrease in the satisfaction 
derived from additional units is 
known as diminishing utility. It is of 
major importance in the price-mak 
ing process, since a person will be 
willing to purchase one or two units 
of a good at, perhaps, a relatively 
high price but he would not at pres- 
ent be willing to purchase an ad- 
ditional unit except at a somewhat 
lower price, and still more units 
would be purchased only at succes- 
sively lower prices. If the price of 
this good remained high, he would 
turn to other goods to secure the 
maximum satisfaction for his money. 

(b) An equilibrium price in a 
competitive market is that price at 
which effective demand and effective 
supply meet and “clear the market.” 
“Clear the market” means that all 
buyers willing to pay that price (or 
more) have been supplied, and all 
sellers willing to sell at that price (or 
less) have disposed of their goods. 

(c) “Profit,” as used by the 
economist, refers to the residual part 
of income, after land, labor and 
capital have received their distribu 
tive shares of the proceeds from the 
distributive process. Profit is an un 
certainty, and arises out of some 
risk, accident or fortuitous event. or 
out of some monopolistic situation 
Under- competitive conditions it is 
temporary. 

In a financial statement profit may 
and usually does include the return 
on the owner’s investment in the 
business (whether it is a sole pro- 
prietorship, partnership, or corpora- 
tion) and perhaps also the wages of 
management in a sole proprietorship. 
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To the extent that profit in the fi- 
nancial statement does include such 
a return, it is really interest or wages 
or even economic rent of land. If 
such interest, wages and rent were 
deducted from the financial state- 
ment’s “profit,” the remainder, if 
any, would be “profit” in the econo- 
mist’s sense of the word. 


QUESTION 3. 


A businessman suggests the 
following measures, among 
others, which he considers es- 
sential for sustained prosperity 
in the United States: 

(1) Reduction of income 
taxes to provide the incentive es- 
sential to expanding business in- 
vestment. 

(2) A program to stimulate 
private investments by Americans 
in business enterprises in foreign 
countries. 

(3) A downward revision of 
American tariff barriers under 
reciprocal trade agreements to 
raise wages and provide incen- 
tives for investment. 

Explain how each of these pro- 
posals might be expected to con- 
tribute to prosperity in the 
United States. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(1) At present, high income taxes 
tend to reduce the incentive for ex- 
panding business investment. Taxes 
absorb a considerable share of the 
incgme from such investments and 
therefore make the return less at- 
tractive, considering also the risk 
involved. 

Furthermore, taxes leave fewer 
dollars available as surplus funds 
which may be saved and devoted to 
the expansion of business invest- 
ment. 

A reduction in taxes would tend 
to reduce these effects by leaving 
more dollars with individuals and 
corporations for investment. At the 
same time, the net return on such 
investments, after taxes, would be 
higher and more attractive. The in- 
crease in investment in business en- 
terprise could be expected to in- 
crease the productivity and the pros- 
perity of the economy. 

(2) Private investment by 
Americans in business enterprises in 
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foreign countries would tend to 


stimulate our foreign trade. 


The immediate effect of the in- 
vestment itself would be to provide 
dollar credits with which citizens of 
the foreign countries could purchase 
goods in the United States for ex- 
port. At present, most countries 
find it difficult to get dollar exchange, 
and therefore they cannot buy goods 
from the United States. 

The secondary effect of invest- 
ment abroad would be an increase in 
productivity in the foreign countries 
and an accompanying increased 
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standard of living. They would pro- 
duce more goods which could be 
marketed in the United States, pro- 
viding dollars with which to pur- 
chase more goods here to export, 
thus stimulating our domestic 
economy. 

(3) A downward revision of 
tariff barriers under reciprocal trade 
agreements would probably require 
a “rearrangement” of some of this 
country’s production. Industries 
producing the goods on which tariffs 
were lowered might be harmed, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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employment in these industries 
would then decrease. But employ- 
ment would increase in other fields 
as a result of greater exports made 
possible because other countries 
would possess, through their exports 
to us, dollars which would be used 
to buy American-made goods. 

This should result in greater effi- 
ciency in our retained productive 
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activity, lower costs of production 
and lower consumer prices for the 
domestically-produced goods, more 
money left to buy other commodities 
—possibly the imported commodi- 
ties. Or the increased productivity 
due to specialization would result in 
higher wages, the real-wage effect 
being the same as outlined above. 

The ultimate desirable end of this 
reduction in tariffs would be that 
each country would be producing 
what it is best suited to produce. 
On a worldwide scale this would 
result in a higher level of living in 
all countries. 

Since this would probably elimi- 
nate or reduce economic dissatis- 
faction throughout the world, and 
since this is basically the cause of 
much armed conflict (which is a 
hindrance to anyone’s prosperity), 
the possibility of interruption of our 
future prosperity should be reduced 
by this measure. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) “A” argues that labor 
unions, like business enterprises, 
should be subject to Federal anti- 
trust legislation. ““B” argues that 
the legitimate purposes of a 
labor union can be accomplished 
only because it is a monopoly. 

Explain why you agree with 
“A” or with “B” or with both 
if their positions can be recon- 


ciled. 


(b) It has been suggested that 
Federal legislation be adopted 
providing for compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes which 
vitally affect the public interest. 
What principal arguments might 
be advanced (1) in favor of, and 
(2) opposed to, such legislation? 
Discuss briefly. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) I believe that the positions 
of “A” and “B” can be reconciled, 
with some modification in each. 
While it is true that the legitimate 
purpose of a labor union can be ac- 
complished only by the exercise of 
certain monopoly characteristics, 
nevertheless it is desirable from the 
public’s point of view that certain 
limits be placed on the exercise of 
such characteristics. 








To the extent that monopoly posi- 
tion enables a union to organize and 
to bargain collectively for improve- 
ment in conditions affecting workers, 
without unduly affecting the rights 
and the welfare of others, such ap- 
plication of monopoly position is 
justified. 

To the extent, however, that the 
use of monopoly power by labor 
unions results in abuses and the 
violation of rights, or is detrimental 
to public welfare or to the interests 
of union members, such power 
should be curbed. 

I am not sure that I agree with 
“A” that the existing antitrust laws, 
such as the Sherman Act, Clayton 
Act, ete., can be applied effectively 
to labor unions without destroying 
them. I think that new Federal laws 
need to be passed, to clarify the pub- 
lic interest in industrial disputes 
and to require democratic processes 
within unions themselves. 

(b) (1) Arguments in favor of 
Federal legislation providing for 
compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes which vitally affect the public 
interest are: 

1. Settlement without the serious 
consequences to the national welfare, 
often caused by “hold-out tactics.” 
It must be recognized that there are 
many situations where the interest 
of the public is superior to either 
the management’s or union’s interest. 

2. Impartial, disinterested parties 
review the problem and make the 
decision. 

3. Unlawful or anti-social actions 
would be prevented. Controversies 
would be kept more within dignified 
and intelligent procedures. 

(2) Arguments against: 

1. Compulsory arbitration would 
tend to weaken the bargaining 
power of one or both parties to the 
dispute. 

2. Bringing the government into 
labor disputes is contrary to demo- 
cratic principles. It is a case of free 
action versus government regulation. 

3. There is a danger that the 
arbitrator will not have sufficient 
knowledge of the situation in the 
industry and in the particular firm 
concerned. 

In any case, great care must be 
exercised in the choice or assignment 
of arbitrators. Biased, inexperienced. 
or incompetent arbitrators may do 
great harm. 
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QUESTION 5. 


(a) Certain federal courts are 
provided for in the Constitution 
of the United States. Briefly de- 
scribe these courts and the juris- 
diction of each as so provided. 


(b) What are the courts in the 
federal judicial system in addi- 
tion to those provided for in the 
Constitution? Explain the fune- 
tion of each. 


(c) A number of state courts 
have decided that insurers are 
bound by oral waivers of their 
agents. “The United States Su- 
preme Court refused to uphold 
this doctrine of oral waiver and 
repudiated it as fundamentally 
unsound.” Does this mean that 
oral waivers are now ineffective 
throughout the United States or 
is the decision of limited applica- 
bility? Explain the principle in- 
volved in your answer. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) The Constitution provides 
for a Supreme Court and such in- 
ferior courts as Congress may from 
time to time establish. Under the 
latter provision Federal District 
Courts and Circuit Courts of Appeal 
have been established by Congress. 

The Supreme Court is largely an 
appellate court, but has original juris- 
diction in cases involving ambassa- 
dors, ministers, et al., and cases in 
which a state is a party. 

In most other cases coming under 
federal jurisdiction the District 
Courts have original jurisdiction and 
from them appeals may be taken to 
the Circuit Courts. Jurisdiction of 
these Federal courts includes cases 
arising under the Constitution, laws, 
and treaties of the United States; 
cases in admiralty and maritime af- 
fairs; cases to which a state or the 
United States is a party; eontro- 
versies between citizens of different 
states; and cases involving foreign 
countries or citizens of foreign coun- 
tries. 

The above-mentioned courts are 
known as Constitutional courts. 

(b) Congress has also established 
courts known as legislative courts, 
with specialized jurisdictions. 

Customs Court—with original 

jurisdiction in cases involving 
import duties. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Patent Court—jurisdiction in con- 
troversies over patents. 

Court of Claims—jurisdiction in 
cases involving claims against 
the government of the United 
States. 

Tax Court — jurisdiction over 
cases arising under federal tax 
laws. 

Territorial Courts — jurisdiction 
in all cases under the laws gov- 
erning the Territories of the 
United States. 

(c) The decision of the United 

States Supreme Court is of limited 


applicability. It applies to oral waiv- 
ers only in cases where matters un- 
der the limited jurisdiction of the 
Constitutional courts are concerned 
(e.g., interstate commerce or depri- 
vation of property without due pro- 
cess). 

Most cases involving oral waivers 
would be decided in state courts, and 
they would still apply the common 
or statutory law of their respective 
states. Furthermore, the Supreme 
Court has held that if such cases 
come into federal courts, these courts 
are to apply the law of the respective 
states. 
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RECORD GROWTH IN 1950 


The past year was one of the most satisfactory in the history of West Coast Life. Gain 
of insurance in force, benefits paid, increase in reserves for future benefits, growth in 
resources and substantial increase in surplus funds indicate the marked progress made 


during the year. 





* QUARTER BILLION . 
DOLLAR COMPANY 


Total life insurance in force— RESOURCES 
’ ’ \e ashon Depositin Banks ... . 479,944.58 
$255,403,836.00 Cash on Deposit in Bank $ 479,944 
—an increase of $29,197,061.00 _ tne a ~— pre nese 
. more protection for added waar tte i Rana ery Lon aids 
h dschnoliey ownets First Mortgage Loans . . . . . . 13,078,676.25 
thousan policy - Loans on Policies - 3,525,324.83 


* BENEFITS PAID SINCE 


. Home Office Building . $94,968.32 
ORGANIZATION Other Real Estate Owned 164.792.57 
$79,145,773.60 Accrued Interest & Other Items _173,212.16 

—an increase of $4,255,696.27 Total Resources . . $48,709,038.55 


with more than 60% going to 
living policy owners. 
* RESERVE FOR 
FUTURE BENEFITS 
$41,929,790.07 
—an increase of $2,370,921.41 
... adequate with interest and 
future premiums to pay all bene- 
fits as they mature. 
* RESOURCES OF 
HIGH CHARACTER 
$48,709,038.55 
—an increase of $2,850,383.44— ' 





with 99.6% of bonds owned 
rated ‘‘A”’ or better. 


CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Premiums in Course of Collection 


Reserve for Policy Benefits . 
Policyowners’ Dividends . 


Claims Awaiting Completion 448,366.19 
Prepaid Premiums and Interest. . 553,190.83 
Reserve for Service Income . 290,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1951 
Other Obligations . . . . ... 
Assigned Contingency Reserve. . 
Total Obligations . 
Capital and Surplus for added 
Protection of Policyowners . . 
Total Obligations & Surplus Funds 


Copy of complete report including list of securities 


December 31, 1950 


. 1,083,348.53 


OBLIGATIONS 


- $41,929,790,07 
- 1,396,407.41 


235,167.89 
263,818.98 
° 165,000.00 
a a a oe ae 45,281,741.37 


3,427,297.18 
- $48,709,038.55 





owned will be mailed upon request. 
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These results were made possible by the confidence and goodwill of thousands of policyowners 
and beneficiaries and the effective service rendered by members of the West Coast Family in Home 
Office and Field. Both are gratefully acknowledged and highly regarded as valued resources that do 


not appear in the balance sheet. 





HARRY J. STEWART, President 
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SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 


NOTHER of the success/i] 

“hot ideas” sessions will be a 
feature of the annual meeting of the 
Southern Round Table of Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, May 
13, 14 and 15. 


Richard L. Hinderman, Pan 
American Life, New Orleans, will 
serve as chairman of the hot ideas 
panel. He announces that accept- 
ances have been received from a 
number of LAA men with ideas that 
have clicked, unique solutions to 
advertising and sales promotions 
problems, and wrinkles to make suc- 
cessful short cuts possible. 

Among those who have accepted 
assignments on the hot ideas panel 
are: John W. Lewis, Jr., All Ameri 
can Assurance Co.; John Hickman, 
Union Life; Bill Sexton, Great 
Southern; Holland Shield, Great 
American Life; Marion Davis, 
Provident Life & Accident; Henry 
Morrow, Life of Georgia; John 


MacDuff, State Reserve Life; John 


Blalock, Liberty Life, and Charles 
J. Williams, Peninsular Life. 

John L. Briggs, vice president of 
the Southland Life is general chair 
man of the meeting. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Southern Round Table, May 13-15, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical Ass'n, 
May 14-16, Palmer House, Chicago. 

New York Sales Caravan, May 15, Sche- 
nectady; May 16, Buffalo, and May 17, 
Syracuse. 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, May 21, 22, May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 

Society of Actuaries, May 22, 23, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Canadian Life Insurance Advertiser's Sec- 
tion, May 28, 29, Royal Alexandra Hotel, 
Winnipeg. 

Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n, May 
29-31, Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg. 

National Ass'n Insurance Commissioners, 
June 3-6, New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Life Insurers’ Conference, June 14-16, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Agency Management Ass'n Combination 
Companies Spring Conference, June 18-20, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

International Claim Ass'n, Sept. 10-12 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

National Ass'n Life Underwriters, Sept. 
17-21, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif 

Life Office Mgm. Ass'n, Sept. 24-26 
Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 

National Fraternal Congress, Sept. 24-27, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Society of Actuaries, Sept. 26-28, Roya! 
York Hotel, Toronto, Can. 
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MISCELLANY 


This year the Washington Cosmo- 
politan Club’s distinguished service 
medal was awarded William Mont- 
gomery, president of the Acacia 
Mutual, for “the most outstanding 
and unselfish service to his com- 
munity in 1950.” Primarily Mr. 
Montgomery’s unrelenting crusade 
against communism was especially 
emphasized in the presentation re- 
marks. 


Erhardt G. Schmitt, C.L.U., as- 
sociate general agent for the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company in Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently passed a mile- 
stone. Claims paid on policies he 
has written since 1923 now exceed 
$1,000,000. When he tells a pros- 
pect how much life insurance can 
mean, he really is speaking from 
experience. 
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James E. Scholefield, C.L.U., vice 
president, North American Life and 
Casualty, was elected chairman of 
the Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s Small Companies Committee, 
following the closing session of the 
Spring Conference in March. In this 
capacity he succeeds E. A. Frerichs, 
C.L.U., agency vice president, Se- 
curity Mutual of Nebraska. New 
committee members for a three year 
term include: Roger Bourland, 
C.L.U., director of Ordinary agen- 
cies, Liberty Life; H. E. Lumsden, 
superintendent of agencies, Northern 
Life of Canada; and Frank Whit- 
heck, vice president, Union Life. 
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A record class is sought for next 
vear’s C.L.U. in order to honor Dr. 
Ss. S. Huebner, president of the 

Imerican College who is retiring in 
June, 1952. The aim is 2,000 new 
students. The present record is 
1,655 established in 1947, 
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The Institute Board of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters has announced that the 
1951 C.L.U. Institute will again be 
held at the University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. The dates will be July 
30 to August 10. 
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A special meeting of the executive 
committee of the International Claim 
Association was held in Kansas City 
recently in honor of Louis L. Gra- 
ham, past president and for twenty- 
two years secretary of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Graham, who is vice 
president of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, has served the 
Claim Association as secretary since 
his presidency in 1928. 
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This year the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association is spon- 
soring an institutional advertising 
campaign, “Road to Security,” which 
will appear in 90 dailies, 235 week- 
lies, 15 farm papers and 2 business 
papers, with a total circulation of 
6,192,890. Since the entire popula- 
tion of the Dominion approximates 
14,000,000, the circulation used is 
nearly 50%. 
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A Life Insurance Management 
Research Center has been established 
at the Graduate School of Business 
at Columbia University in New 
York City. Dr. J. Owen Stalson, 
management consultant and recently 
appointed associate in insurance at 
the school, will be the director of 
the Center. 
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The Homesteaders Life Company, 
at 2141 Grand Avenue in Des 
Moines, held open house on April 
8th last for their new home office. 


In addition more than 500 agents 
and guests attended a 3-day confer- 
ence terminating with a banquet on 
April 8th. 
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Dix Teachenor, C.L.U., the peren- 
nial star salesman for the Aansas 
City Life Insurance Company, has 
again qualified for the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, a unique fete which 
he has accomplished every year con- 
secutively since 1924. He was a 
charter member of the original Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1928 
and is one of the five original mem- 
bers still maintaining active mem- 
bership. He has been with the 
Kansas City Life since 1916. 
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D. J. Cravens, who during his 
first nine years with the Kansas 
City Life, operated without a con- 
tract, retired on March 31 after 51 
years of service. He expects to 
spend the balance of his time in hunt- 
ing and fishing. 
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The Northwestern Mutual Life of 
Wisconsin, Postal Life of New York 
and the Crown Life of Toronto, 
Canada have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. As of this time 
there are 98 member companies. 
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It is believed that the Massachu- 
setts Mutual is the first business 
organization in the country to spon- 
sor a local entertainment group for 
overseas service men. On March 
15, under the sponsorship of the 
company, a group of Springfield en- 
tertainers took off on a two-week 
tour of Air Force bases in the Medi- 
terranean and Near East areas. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The arrangements were made in co- 
operation with the Special Services 
Division of MATS at Westover 
Field. 
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The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, in cooperation with 
Northwestern University, is spon- 
soring a Mortgage Banking Seminar 
June 18-22 in Chicago. The course 
is designed primarily for younger 
people who have entered the mort- 
gage banking field. Speakers will be 
principally men from the large lend- 
ing and investing institutions. 
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When the Mutual Life of New 
York stopped doing business in 
Texas in 1907, its Dallas headquar- 
ters was at 1621 Main Street in the 
Wilson Building. This year, return- 
ing to Texas after 44 years, the Mu- 


tual has again established an agency 
in Dallas. The new agency, like its 
predecessor, is located at 1621 Main 
Street—in the Wilson Building. 
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Three candidates for Secretary of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters have already tossed 
their hats in the ring. They are: 
Charles J. Currie, manager for the 
Mutual Life in Atlanta, Ga.; F. Le- 
roy Garrabrant, an agent “for the 
New York Life in Asbury Park, 
N. J. and John D. Marsh, C.L.U., 
general agent for the Lincoln Na- 
tional in Washington, D. C. All are 
currently serving on the Board of 
Trustees. 
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NATIONAL SERVICE “DIVI- 
DEND”: The second “dividend” on 
National Service Life Insurance 
policies was approved several months 
ago and payments began last month. 
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$30,000.00. 









































GEORGIA’S 
OLDEST FEDERAL 


offers an unusually attractive 
investment for 
surance companies and other 
corporate or individual invest- 
ors seeking a safe and profit- 
able outlet for funds. 


Accounts insured to $10,000.00 


Two Persons (Business Asso- 
ciates or Husband and Wife) 
may have insured accounts to 


CURRENT 3% RATE 


Member: Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Faderal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation 
Washington, D.C 


i Funds received by 10th of month } UU 
earn from the Ist. YUU 


trustees, - in- 



































This “dividend” covers the period 
from 1948 to 1951. 

The amount of the “dividend”’ js 
estimated at $685,000,000 and pay- 
ments will go to some 8,000,000 
policyholders, In short, the average 
payment will be about $85. 
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The value of sound training par- 
ticularly for agents is recognized to- 
day by most progressive life com- 
panies. New England Mutual 
recently made an interesting study 
of the results of its training program 
inaugurated in 1946. Some 356 men 
have graduated from the course. Of 
these 312 are still in the insurance 
business; 297 are in the life insur 
ance business and 279 are still with 
the New England Mutual. Produc- 
tion of these men is considerably 
better than for men with the same 
length of experience but without 
formal home office training. 


The observance of its crossing of 
the billion dollar mark of insurance 
in force was observed in “family 
style,” by the Northwestern Na 
tional Life of Minneapolis on April 
26 last. Local dinners were held on 
that date, at which general agents 
and managers acted as hosts. The 
company felt that a big, well adver 
tised celebration was not appropriate 
in view of the national emergency. 
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During 1950, 16 field men of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California, paid for more than 
$1,000,000 of new business. Twelve 
of these 16 were members of Cana- 
dian agencies and four were con- 
centrated in the Waterloo, Ontario 
agency. Among these was Carl W. 
Burroughs, who last June authored 
an article in this magazine entitled 
“T Sell Life Insurance.” Apparently 
Mr. Burroughs is not the only one 
in the Waterloo agency who sells life 
insurance. 

The above is rather unusual in 
that the company operates in 36 
states, in many of which it is pre- 
sumably easier to sell life insurance 
than in the Dominion of Canada. 
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On March 28 last the Pan- Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, La., as usual celebrated 
“Founders’ Day.” In addition, the 
cornerstone of the new home office 
was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies. 
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\Ve have never been to the Lake 
of Bays, Ontario, Canada, but some 
of the insurance people who will 
visit there this year might find out 
who has been selling the place to the 
business. Our Canadian correspond- 
ent advises us that five different 
insurance organizations so far are 
scheduled to meet there. They are: 
Dominion of Canada General In- 
surance Company; Mutual Trust 
Life Insurance Company ; Columbus 
Mutual Life Agency Convention; 
Manufacturers Life and National 
Life Association of Canada. 


The principal speaker at the final 
business session of the agency con- 
vention of the Shenandoah Life held 
in New Orleans, La. in early April 
was Dr. Edward G. Simmons, ex- 
ecutive vice president of Pan-Amer- 
ican Life. 
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Representatives of the various 
segments of the life insurance busi- 
ness are continuing to meet with 
members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board for the purpose of arriving at 
“standards for the establishment of 
new welfare plans and the revision 
of existing plans which would place 
them outside the 10 per cent ‘catch- 
up’ formula now in effect.” As this 
is being written, no action is ex- 
pected until the Wage Stabilization 
Board has been re-constituted. When 
that will be appears uncertain. 


SALES 


New business for the Bankers Life 
Company of Iowa totaled $42,770,- 
252 during the first quarter of this 
year, representing a 10% gain over 
the same period last year. 
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Prudential security plans sell because they serve. 





“T am so much better off than most widows I know.” 


But without Prudential’s Dollar Guide Service, Margaret 
Horter’s circumstances might have been quite different. 
The Dollar Guide showed the Horters—as no other service 
can—just how far their life insurance and other resources 
would go. It showed Bob Horter how to’ combine Social 
Security benefits with life insurance to provide a substantial 
income for his family. It helped him to leave them a home 
free of debt—and showed him how to guarantee his young- 


Dick Shoals, Prudential Agent who programmed this case, 
says, “I know I couldn’t have presented this program half 
as convincingly without the Dollar Guide. The Dollar Guide 
helps me do a more thorough job every time. That’s good 
for the prospect—and it’s good for me.” 


The above facts are based on an actual case in our 
but of course, true identities are not shown. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
4 mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: 


NEWARK, N. J. 








New paid business in March for 
the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany totaled $13,030,257, represent- 
ing a 34.3% 
month in 1950. 


gain over the same 


’ A * 
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In February sales of life insurance 
in the Dominion of Canada totaled 
some $153,900,000, made up of Or- 
dinary, $118,668,000; Weekly Pre- 
mium, $13,800,000 and Group, $21,- 
000,000. 


The paid-for business for March, 
1951 in the Columbus Mutual Life 
Insurance Company showed a 59% 
increase over the same period in 
1950. A comparable gain for the first 
3 months of this year was 54%. 
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New paid business for the Great- 
West Life in March totaled $21,- 
600,000, representing a record for 
that month and bringing the first 


(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE DEPARTMENT HEAD 


To adininister varied insurance programs of national trade association with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. Programs include liability and workrnen's 
compensation insurance services for business organizations throughout the United 
States, and life insurance, hospitalization, retirement and disability coverage for 
employees of these organizations. Retirement and security program has annual 
billings over $1,000,000. 


Applicant must have executive, direct mail promotion, and personal sales experi- 
ence in the insurance field. Position requires also the ability to speak to large 
groups. Background must include knowledge of actuarial design of liability, 
workmen's compensation and life, including annuity, insurance as well as this sales 
experience. 


Maximum age, 40. Salary open. include full details and salary requirements 
first letter. 


P. O. BOX 923, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 








An Outstanding Year 


Again in 1950, Gulflifers broke all previous Gulf Life 
records. They passed the Half-Billion mark in insurance 
in force with a record gain of $63,024,312. The total 
in force at year’s end was $532.844,811. 
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IWOFIE InsuRANCE COMPANY 


Si "A Southern Institution Since 1911" 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

















211 W. Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 


All forms of 
LIFE—INCLUDING GROUP—A & H 
Expanding . . . Agency Opportunities 


ALFRED MAC ARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 














quarter business to over $80,000,000. 
The in force at the end of that quar- 
ter was $1,730,000,000. 
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New business for the Jefferson 
Standard in March totaled $13,422 .- 
198, bringing the production for the 
first three months to $41,900,000, 
This is the largest first quarter pro- 
duction in the history of the com- 
pany. 


The district agency organization 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
passed the $3 billion mark in April 
That organization began writing 
regular ordinary in 1901 and the 
first billion was placed on the books 
by May, 1930; the second by April, 
1946. Weekly premium insurance 
in the John Hancock has now 
reached $2,495,000,000. 
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With a 1950 composite average 
policy of $11,215, the ten Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life leaders in use of 
the company’s Direct Mail advertis- 
ing, sold over $3 million of Ordinary 
insurance to persons cultivated with 
the help of this form of advertising 
This was 46% of their total sales 
for the year. These agents averaged 
one sale for every three persons re- 
ceiving the advertising. Since the 
Direct Mail plan was inaugurated in 
1933, total sales have amounted to 
$246,662,163. 
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During March, in honor of Presi- 
dent Crawford H. Ellis, the Pan 
American Life Insurance Company 
submitted over $16,500,000, repre- 
senting the highest volume of new 
business for that month in the his 
tory of the company. 


First Lawyer: “You're a lowdown 
cheat!" 

Second Lawyer: “You're an un 
mitigated liar! 

Judge (rapping): "Now that the 
attorneys have identified each other, 
we shall proceed with the case." 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


American Mutual Life: Charles B. Wil- 
son, Jr., in the business since 1934 and 
most recently superintendent of agents 
for the Pioneer Mutual, has been named 
general agent in Fargo, N. D. At the 
same time Emmett E. Barrett, with the 
National Life of Vermont since 1947, 
has been named general agent in Portland, 
Oregon. 


x * * 


Bankers Life Company: The following 
have been promoted: Theodore H. Tom- 
linson, C.L.U., to western agencies super 
intendent; Raymond D, Hamill to man 
ager of sales promotion and Roy A. Fro- 
wick to director of training schools. 

At the same time Fred A. Karns, Den- 
ver agency supervisor, was named man- 
ager there succeeding Mr. Hamill and 
Curtis G. Newman has been promoted 
from supervisor in St. Louis to manager 
of a newly established agency in Peoria, 
Illinois. 
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Bankers Union Life: WV’. T. Carmody, 
formerly agency supervisor, has been 
elected to the board of directors and pro- 
moted to vice president and agency man- 
ager. 
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Berkshire Life: C. G. Liemandt, in the 
business since 1930, has been named gen- 
eral agent for the company in Minne 
apolis, Minnesota. 
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Canada Life: Dr. Arthur E. Parks, 
formerly assistant medical director, has 
been promoted to medical director suc- 
ceeding Dr. S. J. Streight. At the same 
tine G. G. Daly, with the company for 
over 30 years and chief underwriter since 
1941, was named underwriting executive. 


x * * 


Capitol Life: Thomas F. Daly, II, has 
been promoted from director of agencies 
to vice president. 

Richard T. Ariyoshi has been named 
general agent in the newly established 
agency in Hawaii. 
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Colonial Life: Miss Gertrude A. Schlach- 
ter, who joined the company in 1939 and 
who has been assistant actuary since 
1947, has been promoted to associate 
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actuary. At the same time Robert L. Baer, 
with the company since 1941, has been 
promoted from director of sales plans 
and training to assistant to the agency 
vice president. 
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Connecticut General: Howard J. Stagg, 
/11, with the company. since 1946 and 
most recently a member of the agency 
department in the home office, has been 
named manager of the Boston branch 
office. 


x *«* 


Constitution Life: Raymond L. White 
has been named manager of the Fresno 
Agency, located at 57 North Fulton 
Street. Mr. White was formerly presi- 
dent of the Fresno Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents Association. 


x ** 


Franklin Life: John W. Boyd, in the 
business 20 years and most recently with 
the Connecticut General, has been named 
regional manager in San_ Francisco, 
Marin and Sonoma counties. Mr. Boyd 
is currently president of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association. 
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General American: Frank P. Asche- 
meyer, former Commissioner of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court, has been elected 
vice president and general counsel. At 
one time he and president Powell Mc- 
Haney were law partners. 

At the same time Edgar W’. Baseler, 
formerly of the comptroller’s staff, was 
named chief planning officer; Thomas FE. 
Ashcraft, auditor and Douglas Wood, 
manager of the underwriting department. 
In the legal department, Paul G. Ochter- 
beck was promoted to associate general 
counsel; Frank X. Schlosser and Joseph 
R. Burcham to assistant general counsel. 
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Guaranty Union: Lee Krikava has been 
named supervisor of agencies for the 
Central California area. He was for- 
merly a general agent for the company. 
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Gulf Life: 7. T. Phillips, founder and 
chairman of the board, died suddenly on 
April 2 last. Mr. Phillips founded the 
company with $5,000 capital in June, 
1911 and since that time it has grown 


to have over $550,000,000 of life insurance 
in force. 

James W. Jeter, with the company since 
1939, has been named manager of the 
Mobile district. 
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Home Life: Koy G. Cleveland, in the 
business since 1940, has been named man- 
ager of the newly established agency in 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Insuromedic Life: Harold A. Bateman 
has been elected general counsel, in which 
capacity he succeeds Oscar D. Brundidge, 
who was elected general counsel emeritus. 
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John Hancock Mutual: Melbert C. Hil- 
lert has been named district manager in 
Fort Worth, Texas, succeeding Kobert 
D. Stephens, resigned. 


x* * 


Lamar Life: At the annual meeting of 
the board of directors the following pro- 
motions were announced: J. B. Knight, 
who joined the company in 1936, to sec- 
retary; P. K. Lutken, Jr., to vice presi- 
dent succeeding H. M. Faser, who will 
remain with the company in an advisory 
capacity; R. S. Russ, Jr. (1944) to vice 
president and A. R. Todd, vice president 
in charge of underwriting. 
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Liberty Life: Green H. Cleveland, a mem- 
ber of the company’s legal department 
since 1949, has been elected assistant 
secretary. 
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London Life: The following appoint- 
ments were recently made: L. M. Dal- 
gliesch, secretary; A. W. Anderson to 
comptroller; D. M. Stevenson, personnel 
executive; W. C. Henderson, superin- 
tendent of branch offices and R. E. Sum- 
ner, Claims executive. 


xk * 


Manhattan Life: D. Theodore Kelly, 
vice president and with the company since 
1919, has been elected vice president and 
general counsel, in which capacity he 
succeeds Philip J. Ross, who is retiring. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Elder A. Porter, with the company 
since 1935 and currently vice president 
and chief actuary, has been elected to 
the board. 

Sam J, Stone, in the business 19 years, 
the greater part of which was with the 
Franklin Life, has been named general 
agent for the company in Peoria, III. 


x** 


Marsh & McLennan: John E. Brewster, 
formerly senior actuarial assistant of the 
Prudential, has joined the pension de- 
partment of the Chicago office of Marsh 
& McLennan as associate actuary. 
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Massachuse#s Mutual: Gordon S. 
Miller, in the business since 1944 and 
most recently with the Guardian Life, 
has been named general agent, in which 
capacity he succeeds Henry H. McBrat- 
ney, C.L.U., who is continuing as asso- 
ciate general agent. 

James D. McIntyre and John C. Rueger, 
C.L.U., have been named district group 
managers at Cincinnati, Ohio and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., respectively. 
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New York Life: Ferdinand H. Pease 
(1923) has assumed full charge of the 
company’s legal activities in his capacity 
as general counsel. He formerly shared 
this direction with Dudley Davis, who is 
retiring. 


Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., started 
with the company in 1938 and resigned 
in 1947 to become managing director of 
the Life Underwriter Training Council, 
is returning to the company on July 1 
as assistant vice president of the agency 
department. Ed currently, in addition 
to his duties with the L.U.T.C., is execu- 
tive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

William L. Fehon, Jr., formerly with 
the Prudential, has been appointed group 
sales manager, Southeastern division, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
From this location he will supervise group 
sales activities in 15 eastern states, 

George F. Monks, in the business since 
1932 and most recently superintendent of 
claims for the Preferred Accident, has 
been named manager of claims. At the 
same time Robert W. Carey, in the busi- 
ness since 1937 and most recently super- 
intendent of the Accident & Health De- 
partment of the Sun Indemnity Company, 
has been named associate underwriter. 
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New York Savings Banks: Dr. William 
G. MacDonald has been named medical di- 
rector of the Savings Banks Life Insur- 
ance Fund succeeding Dr. Eugene F. 
Russell, who becomes medical consultant. 
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North Central Life: Harvey H. Borow- 
ski has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s eyesight conservation division. 
This company, formerly known as_ the 
Modern Life, will insure individuals for 


loss of sight and will maintain a con- 
tinuing program of eyesight conservation 
for all policyholders. 
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Northwestern Mutual: Laflin C. Jones, 
C.L.U. (1929) has been named to the 
newly created position of director of in- 
surance service research. At the same 
time Robert E. Templin, with the com- 
pany since 1946 and most recently agency 
assistant, was named assistant director 
of agencies in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion, while Theo P. Otjen 
(1935) was advanced to assistant sec- 
retary. 
xk * 


Northwestern National: Harry D. 
Hoffman, manager at Columbus, Ohio 
since 1945, has been named general agent 
for the state of Florida. At the same 
time Dan D. McLaughlin, formerly as- 
sistant agency director, was named Mr. 
Hoffman’s successor as manager at Co- 
lumbus. 


x* * 


Northwest Life: Robert G. Engel, C.L.U. 
with the Equitable Society since 1930, 
has been elected agency vice president. 


xk 


Occidental Life (Calif.): George V. 
Shipley, with the company since 1928 and 
recently retired as vice president, has 
been appointed a general agent in North 
Hollywood, California. 





Splendid Opportunity For 
LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
Vv Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 





Establish your own successful business by se- 
curing an Agency Contract with New World 
Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive and 
growing. The Company’s policies are: 
1. To select men carefully. 


2. To pay adequate salaries, and . . . 


3. In every manner hasten their per- 
sonal success. 


NOTE: Now in effect—non-medical 
limit of $10,000. 


Some openings are available in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building Seattle 4, Washington 








(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 


pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(two of them, both sure-fire best 
sellers.) 


¥ Established Territories in the 
South 


¥ Brand New Territories in 
Texas and Oklahoma 
¥ A Sound Company 


($126 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 
ity). 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 27 
years, and is now expanding into Texas and Oklahoma. 


This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 
Little Rock, Arkansas CC. E. Lowry, Pres. 
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Exclusively for 
Officers of the 


Armed Forces 
A Service Officers Company 


ethics of the life insurance 
profession and supplying 
non-restrictive protection to 
Officers, Warrant Officers 


and their families. 
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Who’s Ahead? 


You'll find pace-setters at National Old Line 
. but we’re not running a race. 

For 25 years our best efforts have been given 
to service. As a natural result, the rewards have 
taken care of themselves. 
who’s ahead” . 

National Old Line proves that client, agent, and 

company are ahead of the game. 

| One good reason is: Quick action on applica- 
tions and early issuance of policies is a byword 
with the Company. No expense is spared to ac- 
complish these objectives. The non-medical limit 
of $10,000 is helpful to all. 

Now operating in the states of : Arkansas, Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, and South 


Our sights are set on another 
“Quarter-Century of Service” 


. . the rapid growth of 


onal Old Line. 


surance Company 
“Little Rock, Arkansas 





Pacific Mutual: Allen D. Harper, who 
joined the company in 1941 and who be- 
came manager of the securities depart- 
ment in 1948, has been elected a vice 
president. 

John E, Criswell, with the company 
since 1946, has been named general agent 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where he succeeds 
m. Be. Coffman, who is partially retiring 
after 20 years ‘of service. Mr. Coffman, 
however, expects to devote most of his 
time to personal interests. 

Charles G. Coyle, group manager for 
the Aetna Life for the past 20 years in 
New Orleans, has been named general 
agent for the company in that city suc- 
ceeding Roy A. Schroder, who relin- 
quished general agency responsibility for 
reasons of health. 
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Protective Life: Selby M. Rawlings, in 
the business since 1930 and most recently 
agency vice president of the Volunteer 
State Life, has been named agency man- 
ager for the state of Texas with head- 
quarters in Dallas. 
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Prudential: Frank C. Ulrick, C.L.U. 
(1933), has been transferred as district 
manager from Office #7 to Office #9 in 
Philadelphia. George W. Floyd (1937) 
has been promoted from staff manager- 
ship to district manager succeeding Mr. 
Ulrick. 

Everett J. Dickson, C.L.U. (1934) has 
been promoted from staff managership to 
district managership at Jamestown, N. Y. 
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In this capacity he succeeds. G. Clarence 
Green, who is retiring after 30 years of 
service. 

Raymond J. Coleman, with the com- 
pany since 1929, has been promoted to 
district manager at Phoenix, Arizona 
succeeding Sidney V. Mitchell, who was 
advanced to associate director of agencies 
in Los Angeles. 

Edgar M. Kelly, with the company 
since 1937, has been named manager of 
the Oakland Agency succeeding Herrick 
Brown, who is continuing as associate 
manager. Mr. Kelly was formerly as- 
sistant manager in the Philadelphia 
Agency. 


x ** 


Reliance Life: Maurice I. Carlson, in the 
business since 1943 and with the company 
since 1948, most recently manager at 
Dallas, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of agencies in the home 
office. Royce E. Goodbread, with the 
company since 1935 and most recently 
assistant manager in Los Angeles, has 


been named Mr. Carlson’s successor in 
Dallas. 
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Republic National Life: John R. 
Bryant, formerly with the Prudential in 
Dallas, has been named associate counsel. 

Four new branch offices have recently 
been opened and newly appointed man- 
agers are: B. L. Champagne, Baton 
Rouge; Ross Bryngelson, Omaha; Carl 
F, Newby, Springfield, Illinois and L. T. 
Smith, Wichita. 





Security Mutual Life (N. Y.}: Louis E. 
Zell, Jr., formerly with the Aid Associa- 
tion for Lutherans, has been named treas- 
urer, in which capacity he succeeds Cor- 
nelius C. VanPatten, who resigned some 
time ago, 


x * * 


Southwestern Life: Raymond R.Daven- 
port, with the company several years, 
has been elected vice president and agency 
director, in which capacity he succeeds 
Richard R. Lee, who is partially retiring 
after 36 years of service with the com- 
pany. Mr. Lee at the same meeting was 
elected vice president emeritus and will 
continue to serve on the board of di- 
rectors. 
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State Farm Life: Chris Harpster, C.L.U., 
with the company from 1944 and most 
recently manager in Rockford, Illinois, 
has been named supervisor of agency edu- 
cation and training in the home office. 
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State Mutual: H. Ladd’ Plumley, vice 
president and secretary, has been desig- 
nated ranking vice president and has 
relinquished his duties and title as secre- 
tary of the group department. Alan R. 
Willson, in the business since 1937 and 
with the company since the end of World 
War II, has been named secretary, group 
division, and will be in charge of over- 
all group operations. 
(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


Richard F. Wagner, in the business 12 
years and manager for the Connecticut 
General in Boston for the last 10 years, 
has been named general agent for the 
State Mutual office in the Statler Build- 
ing. 


x* * 


Tennessee: /. Stewart Hale, in the busi- 
ness nearly half a century, has been ap- 
pointed actuary for the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Tennessee. During most of his 
career, Mr. Hale was with the North- 
western National and following retire- 
ment he spent brief periods with Bowles, 
Andrews & Towne and with the Pied- 
mont Life. 


The Travelers: David L. Kempf (1928), 
Stanwood A. Melcher (1916) and 
Maurice G. Vincent (1914) have been 
appointed secretaries of the branch office 
administration department. They were 
assistant secretaries in that department 
since 1947, 

Harold L. Egger, with the company 
since 1929, has been appointed regional 
group supervisor with headquarters in 
Dallas, Texas. 

G. M. Sawyer, Jr. and Robert D. Allen 
have been named group supervisors with 
headquarters in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, respectively. 


x * * 
Union Central: F. DuVal Shepherd, in 


the business two years and Thomas H. 
Shafer, with the company since 1949, 
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a BIG step in the 
right direction... 
$101,769,730.00 | 
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is the foundation upon | 
| which we are now building 


build your future with this progressive company 
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| MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


| All forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly Premium Life, Hospitalization, 
Health and Accident and Credit Life Insurance. 


Established 1907 
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4 complete personal protection plans ARE flexible— more 
flexible; to sell in the first place, and to re-sell if the 
policy owner’s needs change. One reason—they include 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE— LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Doing business through General Agencies 
in 40 states and the District of Columbia 
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have been appointed managers in 
mond, Va. and Elmira, N. Y., rr 
tively. 


x * *& 


United States Life: William C. Butch. 
elder, who joined the company in | 936 
and who became treasurer in 1947, }); 


as 
been named vice president and treasurer. 
At the same time William P. White, dj- 
rector of group sales and service since 


1949, was named an officer, 


NEW YORK SALES 
CARAVAN 


May 15, 16, 17 


HE third annual Sales Caravan 

of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will open 
in Schenectady on May 15th, con- 
tinue in Buffalo on the 16th and 
wind up in Syracuse on the 17th. 
The annual meeting of the State 
Association will also be held in Syra- 
cuse on the following day. 

Fred H. White, C.L.U., Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual in Buffalo, is 
general chairman and will handle the 
afternoon sessions. Tim Foley, Gen- 
eral Agent, State Mutual in New 
York City, is co-chairman and will 
preside at the morning gatherings. 
The new candidates for the exclusive 
“APPLEKNOCKERS CLUB” (those 
speaking on the Sales Caravan auto- 
matically qualify) are: Stanley FE. 
Martin, General Agent, State Mu- 


tual in Dallas, Texas; Mildred 
Stone, C.L.U., Director of Policy- 
owner Services, Mutual Benefit; 


Charles Malloy, District Manager, 
Metropolitan in Harrisburg, Pa. and 
John Sutton, Guardian Life in Syra- 
cuse. Mr. Sutton will be remem- 
bered for his leading role in the life 
insurance film “For Some Must 
Watch.” Mr. Martin will present 
the “God and Life Assurance ;” Miss 
Stone will explain “What Your 
Letters Tell Your Client;” Mr. 
Malloy will tell about “Prospecting,” 
while Mr. Sutton covers “‘Develop- 
ing Quality Business in 1951 Mar- 
ket.” 

In short, this all-star cast will 
bring a variety of top grade sales 
messages based on successful ex- 
perience to life insurance agents in 
and around the upstate New York 
cities. In view of past experience, 
capacity audiences are expected at 
each stop. 
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BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 


Purchases North Central Business 


As of December 31, 1950 the Bankers Life & Casualty 
Company of Chicago, Illinois purchased the 34% busi- 
ness of the North Central Insurance Company (formerly 
known as the Modern Life Insurance Company) of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. This business amounted to $10,- 
794,366 and the reserve on it was approximately | 
$3,250,000. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Nollen Retires—Brooke Counsel 


On April 10 last at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, lowa, Ger- 
ard S. Nollen, chairman of the board, tendered his 
resignation under the company’s pension plan. He will, 
however, continue as a member of the board, a member 
of the executive committee of the board and as a mem- 
ber of the finance committee. 

Mr. Nollen is very well known throughout the busi- 
ness, having been active in all the major life insurance 
associations. He is a past president of the American Life 
Convention and has also served as chairman of the 
board of the Life Insurance Association of America 
and as chairman of the board of directors of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. During his years as president 
of the company the assets grew from $71 million to 
nearly $365 million. 

At the same meeting Dwight Brooke, who joined the 





company in 1937 and who has been general counsel 
since 1947, was elected vice president and general coun- 
sel. 


CAL-FARM LIFE 


New Company 


The Cal-Farm Life Insurance Company, Berkeley, 
California received its license from the California In- 
surance Department on March 8, 1951 and commenced 
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operations March 23, 1951. Sponsored by the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, it was formed with paid-in 
capital of $259,500 and contributed surplus of similar 
amount. The shares, par value $1,000, were issued at 
$2,000 each without organization or sales expense. 

Operations of the company are guided by the same 
management directing the Cal-Farm Insurance Com- 
pany which, since 1948, has been writing full coverage 
automobile and general liability coverages for mem- 
bers of the California Farm Bureau Federation. Ac- 
tivities of the life affiliate similarly will be confined 
to the Federation’s membership. 

The officers are as follows: President, R. B. Wiser; 
vice presidents, C. O. Hoober and L. A. Rozzoni; 
secretary-treasurer, S. E. Goodall. Active management 
of the company is in the hands of Lewis P. Wicker as 
general manager. Mr. Wicker began his insurance 
career with The Travelers Insurance Company and 
later (1946 to 1948) he was associated with the Farm 
Bureau Mutual of Indiana as claims manager. Since 
August, 1948 he has been general manager of the Cal- 
Farm Insurance Company. 

The company presently is issuing a charter policy 
which is a continuous premium endowment at 85 con- 
tract with a 10% reduction in premiums after the fifth 
policy year. All business is issued on a participating 
basis. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Now Fidelity Life & Disability Company 


On February 28th the stockholders of the Fidelity 
National Life Insurance Company of Denver, Colorado 
amended the Articles of Incorporation and the company 
is now known as “Fidelity Life and Disability Company.” 

The Denver organization at the same time announced 
a new combination personal protection policy. The new 
contract is sold in units and one unit covers the follow- 
ing: $1,000 ordinary life insurance; $1,000 double in- 
demnity ; $1,000 per year ($83.33 per month) in event 
of total disability from either accident or illness, payable 
for two years; $1,000 endowment—naturity of life 
policy if still disabled at the end of two years. At the 
present time the company is limiting the coverage to 
two units on the combination. There is, however, no 





limit on the life insurance coverage. 






















































ALL LINES of COVERAGE 
GROUP and INDIVIDUAL 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 
ow DALLAS, TEXAS we 














A FINANCIAL GENIE 














Life insurance combines three outstanding features 
for protection of family, individual, or business, 
and is a definite weapon against inflation. 


Ist. It forces the individual to save. A 
premium has to be paid, for the in- 
surance to remain in force. 


2nd. It is completely safe and will be there 
when needed. Rigid state laws guar- 
antee this. 


3rd. It can be automatic in payment with- 
out management or financial wizardry 
on the part of the individual. 






Life insurance is the financial genie of the age. 
Are you interested in the profession of the Life 
Underwriter? If so, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 














GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE 


Takes Over National Protective 


The Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
Hammond, Indiana has purchased and merged the 
National Protective Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The National was primarily an accident 
and health company. 

At the same time the company announced that Hubert 
Couture, formerly with the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, was named agency director and Frank X. Moose, 
formerly with the Illinois Insurance Department, was 
named auditor. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Aviation Liberalization 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has eased its aviation restrictions to provide pilots and 
other flying personnel in the armed forces with more 
life insurance protection while flying in any aircraft 
within most of the Western Hemisphere. 

The liberalized clause, which the company announced 
in March is available only in new policies, provides for 
the full face amount of an airman’s life insurance to be 
paid if death is caused by an aircraft accident occurring 
within most of the Western Hemisphere. The aviation 
clause previously used in policies issued to flying per- 
sonnel did not provide coverage while the insured was a 
pilot or crew member. 

The new clause continues to provide the usual full 
coverage if the airmen’s death is caused while he is 
riding as a passenger on a commercial airline flying on 
a regularly scheduled route between definitely estab- 
lished airports anywhere in the world. 

Easing of the aviation restriction, the company ex- 
plained, reflected the generally good record of military 
aviation within the Western Hemisphere during a time 
of sharply increased activity. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


100th Anniversary 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Springfield, will be 100 years old on May 15, and the 
company will mark the occasion with a five-day celebra- 
tion at the home office“in Springfield, followed by a 
four-day convention at New York City for agents. 

The festivities will begin on May 14, with an anni 
versary dinner for all home office employees in the 
company dining room. Tuesday, the official birthday 
of the company, will be marked by appropriate cere- 
monies, both at the home office and in the field. 
President Leland J. Kalmbach will unveil a bronze 
tablet commemorating the company’s first century of 
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service. Open house will be held at the home office on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, and the local 
agencies throughout the country will celebrate on 
Tuesday. 

The centennial convention for the field force will 
be held Saturday through Tuesday, May 19 to 22, at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, and 
nearly 1,500 are expected to be in attendance, including 
company Officers, general agents, representatives, and 
wives. The highlight of the convention will be the 
banquet Monday evening when the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Hon. Charles Sawyer, will be the principal 
speaker. 


History 


The Massachusetts Mutual was chartered by the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature on May 15, 1851, and its first 
policy was issued on August 2 of the same year. Mas- 
sachusetts law of 100 years ago required capital stock 
of $100,000 even for a mutual company, before a 
charter could be granted, so 31 citizens of Springfield, 
no one of whom subscribed over $5,000 individually, 
underwrote this amount. The stock was retired in 
1867, and the company then became purely mutual. 

The first president was Caleb Rice, who later also 
became the first mayor of Springfield. By 1855, agen- 
cies had been established in Boston, Providence, Port- 
land, Maine; New Hampshire, New York City, Albany, 
Cleveland and Detroit, and insurance in force had 
passed the $1,000,000 mark. In 1868, an office was 
opened in San Francisco, and the company could then 
be said to have spanned the continent. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has been quartered in four 
different buildings in Springfield, and Leland J. Kalm- 
bach is its ninth president. The company family has 
grown from one full time employee to nearly 3,300. 
Total insurance in force as.of January 1, 1951 amounted 
to $3,162,199,000, and assets were $1,395,228,000. The 
company has general agencies and -district offices in 
205 cities from coast to coast, as well as 21 group 
offices, 10 mortgage loan and real estate offices, and 
90 mortgage loan correspondents. The field force last 
year accounted for $347,867,000 of new delivered busi- 
ness, an all-time high. 

On the occasion of the passing of this milestone we 
extend our congratulations. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Billion Written 


Life insurance in force passed the 10-billion dollar 
mark during 1950 and at the close of the year aggregated 
$10,585,587,438 under 3,959,160 policies, as against 
$9,970,371,347 under 3,864,338 policies at the end of 
the previous year, the New York Life Insurance 
Company stated in its 106th Annual Report. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
timulate this pl t gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 





Sales of new life insurance in 1950 amounted to 
$1,012,322,500, a new high record. It was the first 
year in the company’s history in which new business 
exceeded one billion dollars, the previous peak being 
$952,824,900 in 1929. The 1950 figure represents the 
largest amount of sales by a strictly ordinary company 
in the history of the business. 

Assets of $4,907,729,002 at the close of 1950 compared 
with $4,674,990,644 at the previous year-end. The 
assets exceeded reserves and other liabilities by $347,- 
812,212, which amount was made up of an asset fluctua- 
tion fund of $45,000,000 and surplus funds held for 
general contingencies of $302,812,212. 

















































PHOENIX MUTUAL 






100th Anniversary 


The dates of May 21, 22 and 23 have been set for 
appropriate ceremony and observance by Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, Hartford, in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the granting of the company charter by 
the Connecticut General Assembly. 

Vice president D. Gordon Hunter, general chairman 
of the anniversary observance, stated that the three-day 
observance is the company’s expression of appreciation 
to home office members for their very substantial 
contributions which have placed Phoenix Mutual—at 
the end of a century—in its present strong position. It 
also will be the occasion for greeting friends from 
Hartford and other parts of the country. 
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MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





















Open House 


An open house for employees and their guests wi! 
be the major event on May 21. Guests will be given thie 
opportunity to tour the home office building and inspect 
special anniversary displays in each department. Ay 
elaborate company exhibit, showing the course of t! 
premium dollar and highlighting the benefits of lif 
insurance, is also planned. 


The open house will extend from 4:30 until 9:00 p.n 
and a buffet supper will be served all employees and 
guests. Acting as hosts and hostesses will be employees 
in 1851 costumes. 


The home office will be closed on May 22 


22 whei 
employees will enjoy a day’s outing. 


Guests 


Some forty Phoenix Mutual sales leaders, who quali 
fied during a recent 16-month competition, will be special 
guests on May 21. Other guests will be representatives 
of Hartford firms who serve the company. 


Insurance officials from companies in nearby states 
will be at the home office on May 18 
President Holland and the directors. 


as guests of 


History 


Assisting Mr. Hunter in planning the over-all ob 
servance is second vice president Herbert C. Skiff, vice 
chairman. There are fifteen individual committees whose 
members total seventy-eight home office employees. 


Phoenix Mutual was chartered in 1851 as a stock com 
pany. In 1889 it became the first company to 
change to a completely mutual basis. In the subsequent 
years the company has grown steadily in size and 
effectiveness. One billion dollars of life insurance in 
force was achieved during its 97th year, 1948. Last 
year Phoenix Mutual reported the largest volume of 
sales in its entire history. 


stock 


On the occasion of passing this milestone, which few 
companies ever achieve, we extend our congratulations. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE 


Premium Receipts 

In the March edition, page 51, under the heading 
“Southland Life,” we described the method of eliminat- 
ing premium receipts. Incidentally, credit was given 
to the Southland Life for originating this plan, whereas 
it is the creation of L. W. Ellsworth, assistant secretary 
of the Southwestern Life of Dallas. The Southland 
Life is one of two companies which has been granted 
the right to use this method, which is copyrighted by 
the Southwestern Life. 
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BOOKLETS 
P62—Modern Payroll Service 


Computing an employee's wages is be- 
coming a more and more complex operation 
what with the various deductions, changing 
rates and ever-increasing local and Federal 
report requirements. Not only does the 
personnel engaged in such work receive high 
remuneration but the turnover in such em- 
ployees is large and expensive. This brochure 
describes a service for providing you with 
all the accounting records needed at the 
time you need them. One of the features 
stressed is that only a few impartial and 
disinterested persons have access to your 
payroll figures. 


P63—How to Simplify Your paper 
Work " r 


This booklet describes a process for mak- 
ing copies of paper work quickly, cheaply 
and easily. It is a method which is designed 
to eliminate much clerical labor, insure 
privacy, prevent errors and create eco- 
nomical office systems. It will be found help- 
ful in making copies of records, letters, 
reports, drafts, etc., in transferring data 
from one record to another, in those cases 
where it is an advantage to copy a form 
as well as its text and wherever it is desirable 
to decentralize the copying routine or to 
supplement a current copying system. 


P64—Time and Office Work 


One of the basic raw materials from 
which an office makes its “product is 
time. In business today it is the critical 
factor and executives utilize every device 
and service that will help them to organize 
and save time. This booklet considers every 
facet of the office in its relationship to 
time; time and the executive, time and the 
office worker, time and the file, time and 
the letter, time and the desk, etc. 


P65—Movable Metal Walls 


When an organization grows, there very 
often arises the problem of office layout. 
What may have been the best office plan 
in the past has become outmoded and 
management may be faced with extensive 
and expensive alterations. One of the 
solutions offered is movable partitions used 
in separating work spaces. This booklet is 
a complete catalogue of what one com- 
pany has to offer. 
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* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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HIGH SPEED LISTING TABULATOR 


HE listing tabulator pictured above is now being used by the Prudential 
Insurance Company to speed its premium billing. Developed and con 
structed by Control Instrument Company, Inc., the machine operates di 
rectly from standard punch cards and has the capacity to do selective, 
alphabetic and/or numeric printing at a speed of 1,000 lines per minute 
It is capable of producing complete premium notices in quadruplicate (orig- 
inal and three carbons) at a rate of up to 225 complete notices per minute. 
The installation is comprised of three components—the feeder, the printer 
and the brain. Two gravity-fed racks hold up to 4,000 key-punch cards 
apiece with one rack holding name and address cards and the other the 
cards on which have been punched the necessary billing information. This 
arrangement eliminates the necessity of collating the cards before printing 
and separating them after the printing has been completed. As the cards 
move forward through the card feed and analyzing section, the information 
punched on them is transmitted to a decoding section and thence to the 
printer. The printer actually forms, rather than selects, the character to be 
printed. This is done by means of myriad pin points activated by electronic 
impulses from the brain to form the pattern of the desired character. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MANUALS 


N OFFICE manual is essential 
to the efficient operation of 
insurance company branch offices, 
according to Adolph D. Cohn, vice 
president and secretary of Sun Life 
Insurance Company of America. 
Addressing the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, he warned that, 
“If you don’t have a branch office 
manual now, you'll find you'll have 
to have one some day. Deferring 
the day will only make the job more 
difficult. Nor is there any substitute. 
Circular letters, bulletins, directives 
—all are only a half-measure. Com- 
panies say they become unwieldy, 
incomplete and impossible to follow. 
“Moreover, the value of a manual 
in guiding the operation of a branch 
office can’t be overestimated. Since 
these offices are a large element in 
the operation of a company, their 
efficiency of operation is very im- 





portant to the overall degree of eco- 
nomical management. Add the im- 
pact they have upon the efficiency 
of home office operations, such as in 
correspondence, or in delay, or in 
incorrectly handled transactions, and 
you have a larger area of potential 
savings.” 





TYPEWRITER DRAWING 
"The City Slicker!" 
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NOW...as never before...you need 


With the urgent needs of the Defense Program 
imposing a steady drain on business personnel. 
now is none too soon to provide the means of 
meeting the manpower problem. 


In the field of business communications, 
\uDOGRAPH dictation provides the means of 
increasing personal and office output. For the 
Added Business Capacity of AUDOGRAPH en- 
ables you to streamline your correspondence- 
handling all along the line. Prominent users of 
AUDOGRAPH report office volume output main- 


tained despite personnel losses as high as 30%. * 


The pressure to produce is with us now! Before 
it imposes a serious threat to your manpower, 
mail the coupon as the most important step you 
can take for continuing to get things done 
in volume and efficiency. You'll be time and 
money ahead for years to come. 


Dictating and transcribing 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 


~ ae 


Lae 
| sali 


Added 


AUDOGRAPH } Business 


Capacity 
to offset the threat of a personnel shortage! 


We regret that we cannot always deliver AUDOGRAPHS 
without delay. But demands have exceeded all prece- 
dent ... and these days we’re also devoting much of 
our efforts and raw materials to national defense 
work. So—if you're waiting for delivery of your new 
AUDOGRAPHS — won’t you please be patient? You'll 
find them well worth waiting for! 





with AUDOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities 
of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory— 
under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the 
Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign 
countries. 





THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet 5-V—"'Now We Really Get Things Done!" 


U nity: APH sc. 
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TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG. U.S. PAT. OPF * BOM cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccegeccccsGVoccoccccccccecccccegenees 




















THE BOOKMASTER 


HESE two book-ends will hold firmly 

anything from a single leaflet to a 
dozen books of various sizes, constantly 
presenting a neat, trim appearance. The 
book-ends are 444” wide, 234” deep and 
43%,” high and weigh only about one 
pound. Weight is not necessary for hold- 
ing as the ends are joined together by a 
3” canvas band that winds upon an 
invisible spring roller, thus maintaining 
constant tension. Only one hand is neces- 
sary to insert a book between the ends. 
When one volume is lifted out, the book- 
ends are automatically drawn together, 
holding the others in a vertical position. 
Unconditionally guaranteed by the Lordell 
Corporation. 





EXECUTIVE CHECKWRITER 


HIS executive checkwriting machine 

is suitable for home use or while 
traveling since it may be dismounted from 
its base and carried in the attractive 
wallet type case which comes with each 
machine. It imbeds acid-proof ink into 
the fibres of the check in two colors; 
symbols in black and figures in red. 
Finish is of hammered bronze. A product 
of the Marcy F. Roderick Company. 
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POLICY WALLET 


HE Redi-Record Products Company 

has designed this policy wallet for 
year-round good will promotion—on a 
client's birthday, at Christmas or on any 
other appropriate occasion. Made of 
simulated leather, it measures 5” x 12” 
and has eight printed envelopes for 
policies or other valuable papers. Ample 
expansion is provided for and the absence 
of laces, rings or gadgets makes for more 
durable construction. The wallets are 


available in brown or black, gold decorated 
and gold imprinted with firm name and 
address. Each is individually gift boxed. 





AIR CONDITIONER 


HIS small portable air conditioning 

unit operating on the water evaporation 
principle is available in two sizes to meet 
the requirements of large or small offices. 
Entirely self-contained, the smaller unit 
is 104 inches in diameter and 13 inches 
high. The larger unit takes only a little 
more space. In addition to cooling and 
filtering the air, the unit humidifies, keeps 
dust from settling and is said to help 
provide relief for asthma and hay fever 
sufferers. It can also be used to deodorize 
the air if this is desired. No plumbing or 
other installation is required. A product 
of the Alumalloyn Engineering Company. 
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YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 


TANDARD brand cigarettes may now 

be used as an advertising medium for 
prospects or at conventions and _ sales 
meetings. In addition to the advertising 
on the package, each cigarette is indi- 
vidually printed with your name or 
initial. The cigarettes, ten packages to a 
carton, are packed by Your Name Ciga- 
rettes Company in heavy foil sealed with 
parafin to keep the moisture in the 
tobacco for up to a year. As few as 
twenty-five cartons may be ordered at a 
price not much greater than the cost of 
the cigarettes at retail. 





To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete informat 
and prices on the items checked. 
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AUTOMATIC STENCIL CUTTING 


N THE forefront among the 

country’s biggest users of repro- 

ductions of all kinds of letters, 
records and other documents, insur- 
ance companies are watching with 
interest a move for general ‘mechani- 
zation’ of one of their biggest prob- 
lems in this field of paperwork. 
Stencil cutting—on a typewriter or 
by the hand labors of artist and 
draftsman—is being taken over by 
the machine. 


Thousands of Hours 


In limited use but well past the 
experimental stages is an electronic 
device which cuts stencils entirely 
automatically and in a few minutes. 
That's a development that is causing 
more than one big insurance firm to 
check carefully on the thousands 
upon thousands of hours spent an- 
nually just in the efforts of clerical 
workers, artists and draftsmen to 
prepare the necessary stencils for 
the companies’ millions of bulletins, 
charts, maps, graphs, form letters 
and other reproductions. 

This automatic stencil cutter, 
which handles anything from straight 
type to complicated drawings, repro- 
ductions from multi-colored adver- 
tising layouts, and highly detailed 
graphs, has just been developed for 
general commercial and institutional 
use by Times Facsimile Corporation. 

Known as stenafax, the equipment 
employs an electric scanning device 
to cut forms, engineering drawings, 
line drawings, letters, etc. on vinyl 
plastic stencils of unusual durability 
(for the mimeographing of upwards 
0! 10,000 copies on standard equip- 
ment). 

Although it is probably both the 
astest and generally the most eco- 
\omical means of mass reproduc- 
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tions, mimeographing has an element 
which has always been of concern to 
large users; preparation of the sten- 
cils is laborious and time-consuming. 

One of the world’s largest insur- 
ance companies has just completed 
an investigation of the new me- 
chanical equipment and a survey of 
its present mimeographing activities. 
These studies disclose that more than 
11,000 hours of clerks’, artists’ and 
draftsmen’s time was consumed in 
cutting stencils for mimeographing 
during 1950 in the home office of 
this company. Many additional 
hundreds of hours were similarly 
expended in its fifty branch offices. 

This 11,000 hours of home office 
time was used to cut the 45,000 
stencils required for an average 
year’s requirements of over 12,000,- 
000 mimeographed copies of letters, 
bulletins, maps, brochures, charts, 





graphs, office forms, procedure 
sheets and other documents and 
forms. 

In addition to the actual cutting 
time, many hours were taken up in 
proofreading. And the 11,000 hours 
represents only that time which was 
employed in cutting accurate, usable 
stencils : there were many additional 
hours devoted to “retakes” because 
of mistakes—and this despite the 
fact that this company has a special 
department (with a staff of thirty) 
handling nothing but its mimeo- 
graphing and hectographing opera- 
tions. 

The studies further show that the 
average time needed for cutting a 
routine stencil (for an average letter 
or bulletin, for instance) is fifteen 
minutes. Special forms, maps, 
charts, graphs and the like, most of 
which require the hand of an artist 
or draftsman, usually take longer. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Stenafax cuts the 
most involved stencil (such as a 
brochure with detailed artwork) in 
six minutes or less. The operator in 
the meantime can leave the machine 
unattended to work elsewhere. 

Loading and unloading of the 
cylinders requires a total of less than 
an additional minute. And when the 
automatic cutting operation is fin- 
ished there is no time spent on proof- 
reading. Being a facsimile copy, it 
must be exactly the same as the 
original in every detail. 


Other Savings 


Beyond the heavy time factors 
disclosed by the company’s survey, it 
also turned up some _ interesting 
economic comparisons in the matter 
of stencil costs. Under their present 
fully manual operations, the insur- 
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ance firm found that its basic stencil 
cost of from twelve to fourteen cents 
each was increased fractionally by 
spoilage, however well controlled are 
their operations. 

The standard stencils, they have 
found, are generally serviceable only 
for up to 5,000 mimeographed copies. 
Although in the majority of opera- 
tions the required runs are under 
that figure, there are extra stencils 
to be cut whenever the runs ap- 
preciably exceed 5,000. 

The vinyl plastic stencils machine- 
cut on the Stenafax are reported 
to be fully efficient on runs of 10,000 
and more. Their present cost—on a 
limited production basis—is about 
twenty cents apiece. Because it is 
less expensive—in point of time and 
cost of supplies—the methods men 
of this insurance company believe 
the Stenafax process offers unlimited 
opportunities for making mimeo- 
graphing take the place of photo- 
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stating and of some of their offset 
printing and other reproduction 
work, 

Where sharpness of line (or depth 
of the impression in the case of 
photographs or line drawings) is 
not the major consideration, the 
methods analysts for this insurance 
firm view their mimeographing op- 
erations as economical, time-saving 
substitutes for letter press and offset 
printing. The major limitation is 
in the time and cost of cutting all 
but the most routine stencils. Any- 
thing beyond straight typewriter 
reproduction cails for the services of 
an artist or draftsman—and calls 
for him to work directly on a diffi- 
cult medium, the stencil itself. 


Operation 


With the Stenafax, where artwork 
is required it is prepared on ordinary 
or drawing paper. Changes and cor- 
rections can be made at any point 
up to the moment the material to be 
copied by the machine is put on the 
cylinders, whereas with manual 
preparations about the only way to 
correct or change is to do the whole 
job over. 

Here, briefly, is the way Stenafax 
operates: Material to be reproduced 
on the plastic stencil is placed around 
one of two cylinders in the “working 
head” of the machine. Then a blank 
stencil is wrapped around the second 
or “receiving” drum. At the flick 
of a switch, both drums revolve in 
unison, and a photoelectric eye which 
is mounted over the first cylinder 
moves slowly along a carriage and 








over the face of the material being 
copied. On the same carriage a 
stylus is mounted to move over the 
stencil. Actuated by an electrical 
‘pulse’ from the scanner, the stylus 
punches tiny holes in the stencil 
whenever the eye has picked up black 
(or any color to which it responds), 

Development of Stenafax for gen- 
eral commercial and _ institutional 
uses is an outgrowth of research and 
development work carried out for 
more than a dozen years by Times 
Facsimile Corp., a subsidiary of The 
New York Times Company. 

For a number of years its activity 
was confined to the design and manu- 
facture of facsimile equipment for 
the transmission of news photos and 
weather maps. Pioneering in this 
field, from its initial wirephoto 
transmission of the Macon disaster 
pictures in 1935 and the first trans- 
continental photo transmission by 
ordinary telephone, Times Facsimile 
moved into World War II distribu- 
tion of thousands of radiophotos 
from all parts of the world. 


Commercial Use 


The actual forerunner of the 
Stenafax came with the war, when 
the company supplied the Armed 
Forces, most particularly the Army 
Signal Corps and the Air Force, 
with standardized facsimile equip- 
ment. 

In the immediate post war period 
the usage of this type of equipment 
was enlarged to include commercial 
airlines in this country and abroad, 
the Weather Bureau, the Air 
Weather Service of the U. S. Air 
Force, the Navy and a number of 
communications companies in Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, 
Switzerland, China and India. Press 
wire services also use it extensively. 

Unlike the Air Force, Signal 
Corps and early commercial airline 
equipment from which it was de- 
veloped, Stenafax is dressed up in 
traditional office equipment gray 
metal, streamlined casing. It meas- 
ures 26” deep by 45” high by 19” 
wide, and operates on 110 volt, 60 
cycle AC current. Cutting of the 
stencil by the stylus is the complete 
operation, and there is no special 
processing, such as with gelatins, 
chemicals, compounds; nor is there 
any developing, washing or light 
or heat treatments. 
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ROYAL 


a machine for every typing need! 






© GRAY MAGIC ROYAL — pre- 


ferred by more typists than any other 
office typewriter! 


® ROYAL ELECTRIC~— Royal 
Standard with power added. Ideal for 
volume typing and multiple copies. 


@ ROYAL CARBON RIBBON Ekec- 


tric—now power is added to the famous 


For top efficiency in maximum —®!2Pen Ribbon Typewriter 
defense effort, use Royals! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITERS are one of the basic communication tools of NOMA 32nd 


American business. 


Whether it’s in the executive's office, a typing center, the billing de- INTERNATIONAL 


partment, or anywhere else that communication is a factor—there is a 


Royal Typewriter which will perform the job with neatness and economy. C0 N FERENCE 


All Royals are rugged and durable. They stay on the job longer with 

















less time out for repairs. Visit Booths 
Royal Portable, the standard typewriter in portable size is the 18 and 120 
preferred portable for home use. Roytype supplies, which include a 


complete line of ribbons and carbon papers, are also made by Royal. 


7st REGIMENT ARMORY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ING. | ss-soer» ssc ine 


tools in action! 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 
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GUY FERGASON 


WORK-LOAD DISTRIBUTION 


ORK-LOAD distribution 

of office work is one of the 

most important and at the 
same time, difficult problems of the 
office. A consideration of this sub- 
ject touches upon methods, personal 
aptitude, merit rating and the ulti- 
mate salary of the individual. Man- 
agement should be interested in how 
much an employee does and should 
provide the very best means for 
accomplishment. A man may work 
just as hard shoveling coal with a 
spoon as another using a shovel— 
the difference will lie in the produc- 
tivity of the two. 


The Work Distribution Chart 


Work distribution charts may be 
made covering (1) all the employees 
in a department, or they may be 
made covering (2) all the employees 
in a routine. Figure No. 1 is a brief 
and condensed sample of a work 
distribution chart covering a pur- 
chase order routine. Usually man- 
agement is interested in determining 
the total time spent in processing a 
complete task assignment, from be- 
ginning to ending. How many per- 
sons contribute to the task? What 
do these persons do? How long does 
it take them to perform their work? 
How do they accomplish this work ? 
These are some of the questions that 
should be asked and answered, for 
in the answers lie the solutions to the 
problems of office management. 

Please observe that a work distri- 
bution analysis does not indicate 
individual efficiency unless a work 
count is made thus comparing indi- 
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vidual productivity. In the sample 
Figure No. 1 a total of 145 hours 
were spent in one work processing 
purchase orders for office materials 
and supplies. If the number of 
purchase orders completed had been 
counted, it would be possible to 
compute the man-hours per purchase 
order as a criterion of over-all effi- 
ciency. Let us assume that 290 
orders were processed—this would 
average one-half a man-hour per 
purchase order for direct labor. 
Again it is necessary to observe that 
we have counted only the direct 
effort applied to processing an order 
—these employees have other duties 
within their departments which are 
indirectly applicable to purchasing, 
but which are not specifically spent 
in handling specific orders. Only 


145 hours out of 560 hours were 
spent on direct labor; the balance 
was spent on other duties. 





The first step in making a work 
distribution chart is to determine if 
it will be made by departments or by 
routines. Once this is determined, 
the second step is to make a complete 
job analysis in which the time spent 
on various tasks is computed. The 
third step is to make the chart based 
on the allocation of time as developed 
by the job study. The fourth step 
is to analyze the methods used in 
processing the work at each desk 
this is done by means of the process 
flow chart described in the April 
article. The last step is to simplify 
the work in order to reduce the 
number of man-hours required for 
each task thereby reducing the over- 
all time for completion. 

When we direct our attention to 
office efficiency methods we must 
think in terms of productive man- 
hours. For purposes of human 
relations each employee is an indi- 
vidual with all the complexes pos 
sessed by the average worker. He 
must be treated as a human and 
directed with finesse and intelligence 
For the purposes of office efficiency 
this employee represents 
forty hours of potential productivity 
and it is our task to see that those 
forty hours are spent in productive 
work. We have to provide the best 
facilities possible, the most efficient 
systems and make use of mechanical 
aids so that the man-hour of produc 
tion will be of the highest quality and 
quantity. Anything that detracts 
from this productive effort, whether 
it be poor supervision or antiquated 
methods and machines, adds to the 
cost. That is the hardest lesson we 
have to learn in office management. 
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It behooves us to give thought to 
our selection, employment and train- 
ing pro: edures. If an employee does 
not possess the qualifications neces- 
sary for the work, efficiency will 
suffer. | have spoken often about 
aptitude testing as a means of explor- 
ing the qualifications of an applicant 
interms of the job’s requirements as 
they relate to personality, clerical 
ibility, mental alertness, practical 
judgment, occupational interest and 
general intelligence. Invariably our 
minds turn toward the desire to 
employ persons who are possessed 
f a high level of these qualities, 
whereas in many cases, the em- 


ployee’s qualifications may be above | 


those required for a task. 

One factor that contributes in a 
large measure to job satisfaction is 
the fullest use of the employee's 
highest qualifications. When an em- 
ployee who is capable of doing a 
higher level of work is retained on a 
relatively low level routine job, 
dissatisfaction and discontentment 


result—this dissatisfaction cannot be | 


eliminated by salary increases. It 
can only be permanently relieved by 
using the employee in his highest 
capacity so that he feels that he is 
contributing to the fullest extent. 
Do not call this “hog-wash” because 
it calls for an understanding of an 
employee's motivations. Conversely 
when an employee is placed in work 


that is “over his head,” he also will | 


he dissatisfied because he will be 
afraid of his job. 

Personal aptitude must be ex- 
plored, measured and applied against 
the requirements of each job and 


each occupational area in order to | 


attain the highest level of efficiency. 


The Ultimate Salary Level 


[f there is one thing that is re- | 
quired in good management, it is | 


consistency of thinking and follow- 
ing through on management prac- 
tices. Nothing is done in and by 
management that does not have a 
corollary effect on other management 
practices. For example—the base 
salary rate is established at a level 
that recognizes management's ap- 
praisal of the value of the work done 
at each job. In determining the value 
of the work, two aspects are recog- 
nized. The first pertains to the type 
of work. The higher the level, the 
higher the base rate. The other 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Work Schedule Work Distribution By Type of Work. 
Name Department Job Title Per Week Clerical Typing Filing Calcu- Corre- Miscl, 
J lating spondence 2? hrs, 

A Mail Room Clerk 40 hrs. 1 he 
B Mail Room Clerk 40 hrs. > hee 
C Purchasing Buyer 40 hrs. 12 hrs. Shrs. 3 hrs. 
D Purchasing Clerk 40 hrs. 8 hrs. 2 hrs. 4 hee 
E Purchasing Clerk 40 hrs. 9 hrs. 3 hrs. i 
F Purchasing Typist 40 hrs. 2 hrs. 10 hrs. 6 ua 
G Purchasing Stenog. 40 hrs. 12 hrs. 4 hrs. 2 ie 
H Purchasing Calculating 40 hrs. 5 hrs. 12 bre 
J Receiving Clerk 40 hrs. . we 
K Accounting Clerk 40 hrs. 5 hrs. 3 hrs. o te 
L Accounting Clerk 40 hrs. 3 hrs. 2 hee. 3 tie 
M Accounting Clerk 40 hrs. 4 hrs. : 
N Cashier Cashier 40 hrs. 5 hrs. 

r Cashier Ck. Writer 40 hrs 8 hrs. 2 hrs. 

— — Totals 560 hrs. 48 hrs. 30 hrs. 6 hrs. Shrs. 15 hrs. 38 hrs, 

Figure No. 1. 
This is a condensed sample of a work distribution chart showing the amount of time spent by each person in a purchase order routin 





Work-Load—Continued 
aspect deals with the quantity of 
work to be turned out. 

The base rate anticipates that an 
acceptable quantity of work will be 
done. “Acceptable quantity” may be 
determined by standards, by aver- 
ages, or by past experience—in any 
event, the employer offers $250 per 
month to an employee for a certain 
job on the assumption that the em- 
ployee will do “so much” work. 
Employee “A” turns out less work 


than was anticipated by the employer 
and employee “B” turns out more. 
What has happened? Employee “A” 
has degraded the job, whereas Em- 
ployee “B” has added value to the 
job. An intelligent salary adminis- 
tration program (which will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article) must 
recognize this situation. When salary 
adjustments, other than  cost-of- 
living adjustments, are made without 
recognizing and rewarding individual 
merit, the result is general dissatis- 



















Sikes-seated executives sail through the 
day in serene comfort. They are relaxed 
-.. atease.. 
confidence. The 1779 SE is a true “luxur 
liner" . . . generously proportioned with 
aristocratic lines so befitting your executive 


. able to think and act with 


office. Rich, top-grain leather 
covered back and seat. And the 
famous Sikes spring edge seat 
practically eliminates under-leg 
pressure. See your nearby Sikes 
office furniture dealer. Tell him 
you would like a 
“comfort cruise" in 
one of these lux- 
uriously impressive 
chairs. 


The Sikes Co., Inc. 
30 Churchill St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 





faction because mediocrity is being 
rewarded equally with efficiency. 

How does management know to 
what extent the individual con- 
tributes to office efficiency ? By merit 
rating (this too will be more fully 
discussed in a future article). Merit 
rating is the means by which the 
employee’s value to the company is 
appraised based upon the employee's 
conduct, production and _ attitude, 
not just for a day or so, but by a 
record of the various factors in merit 
rating over a long period of time. 
Too often we reward some single 
and spectacular incident or contribu- 
tion and forget a long continuing 
period of faithful, cooperative and 
intelligent service. Nothing is so 
discouraging to an employee who has 
entered cooperatively into the com- 
pany’s affairs than to see his reward 
measured in general or average 
terms. He sees those who produced 
less and who gave less freely of their 
abilities rewarded to the same degree 
as he. In other words, merit in- 
creases, promotions and recognition 
as such are the incentives that in- 
spire employees to raise the stand- 
ards of performance. 

A work distribution chart will 
measure the man-hours of produc- 
tion as they apply to the various 
tasks. Couple this with measured 
productivity, either individual or 
group, and the efficiency factor can 
be developed. What the employees 
do with the time that they spend on 
your premises at your expense is 
the problem of management and the 
problem of immediate supervision. 
The efficient use of space, time, 
energy and materials is in the final 
analysis the objective of office man- 
agement. A powerful catalytic agent 
will be sound human relations. 
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STREAMLINING PAPER WORK—II 


JOHN L. O 


LSEN, JR. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


OW we were ready for the next step in the 

standard procedure in a problem such as this: 

we asked questions. We did not ask questions 
while we were getting the facts—we found that if we 
waited a bit, most of the questions would answer them- 
selves as we went along, and people wouldn't get as 
disturbed as they might otherwise. 

The six honest serving men are well known—Who 
and Why and Where and When and What and How. 
The six honest serving men in a problem such as this are 
Why, Why, Why, Why, Why, and Why. In fact, there 
are six hundred or six thousand serving men named, 
“Why.” In a case such as this, we just take nothing for 
granted. Why are you using a manual typewriter in- 
stead of an electric? Why do you make out this form? 
Why are the desks arranged this way? Why is this 
form made out in duplicate instead of a single copy ? and 
so forth, ad infinitum. However, in asking these ques- 
tions, we waited until we were out of earshot of the 
workers in this department, and we talked solely to the 
department head, or in one or two cases to people whom 
he brought in when he was not sure of the answers him- 
self. He began to see what we were driving at, and he 
was more than glad to help us. 

Here again, is a fertile opportunity to sabotage your 
program before it is well under way. In asking your 
questions, you just have to remember to be objective ; 
you cannot let the slightest hint of ridicule creep either 
into the questions you ask or the way you hold your 
face when you ask them. You must always remember 
that the procedures you are talking about were de- 
veloped by somebody, perhaps by the department head 
in front of you. You must remember that they are his 
children and nobody likes to see somebody kicking his 
own kids. 

In the process of getting the facts and asking ques- 
tions, at some place along the road we reached the point 
where we could state the problem. In this case, it was 
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quite simple: we had to reduce the cost of our paper 
work, or we could no longer be competitive cost-wise in 
this particular line. Also, we had to gear up our opera- 
tions to the rapidly increasing premium volume we were 
experiencing, or we would quickly find that the sales 
force would out-sell the factory. If that should happen, 
the situation would remedy itself; the salesmen would 
simply stop selling this coverage as new business, and 
our existing business would wither on the vine. 

We had gone through the first three steps in the 
standard formula: we had the facts, we had asked ques- 
tions, and we had stated the problem. Now we were 
ready for the fourth step—to develop the new pro- 
cedure. Here is where we can apply the lesson that was 
learned at Westinghouse—the importance of attitudes. 
In company with the department head we sat down, we 
looked at our charts, we reviewed our findings, the 
reasons for the squeals and squeaks. He was participat- 
ing ; consequently, he could expect recognition for a job 
well done ; eventually he would assume responsibility for 
his share of the planning. 


Begin at the End 


We began at the end rather than at the beginning. 
What was the objective? What pieces of paper did we 
absolutely have to produce? Why was it not possible to 
produce all necessary prices of paper in one typing ? Why 
was it necessary to have different forms and procedures 
for different coverages? 

Every form, every report, every piece of paper had 
been scrutinized and questioned as to necessity. Those 
agreed upon as being absolutely indispensable, we in- 
tended to try to provide for in one typing. Those that 
could not be justified, we assumed could be abandoned. 

To make a long story short, we finally got down to the 
point where the proposed new procedure required only 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PAPER WORK—Continued 
three separate typings on a new business policy ; nothing 
else for a year; and finally on each anniversary typing 
one form once, and only once. Previously, interim bills 
had been sent out on most policies every three months, 
and the procedure at anniversary was alraost as compli- 
cated as new business used to be. Practically all existing 
forms were scrapped and a major project of forms design 
was necessary. Some new machines and equipment was 
provided to make one or two of the new jobs easier. 
This took several weeks. All the way through the de- 
partment head grew more and more interested. We 
never went to him with an idea and said, “Suppose we 


| do it this way.” Instead we would say, “This is our 





present thinking, let’s toss it up in the air and throw 
rocks at it, and see if we can knock it down.” Any that 
stayed up, we adopted; most of them, we are frank to 
admit, got knocked down because they were impractical 
or failed to meet the needs of the situation. Again, with 
the help of the department head in question, the ideas 
which finally survived were sound. 


Selling the New Procedure 


By this time we had worked out the fourth step in 
our standard program: we had developed the new pro- 
cedure. We were now ready to sell it. What happens 
when you go to the V.P. and say to him, “Here is a 
procedure, we recommend it?” What is the first thing 
he does? He calls in the department head in charge and 
says, “What do you think of it?” If your department 
head has never seen it or if he is suspicious of you, you 
have quite a selling job on your hands. You have to sell 
two people—the V.P. and the department head at the 
same time. On the other hand, if when he calls in the 
department head and says, “What do you think of it?” 
that department head says, “I think this is excellent” 
or words to that effect, you usually have no selling job. 
You have done your selling job in the weeks and months 
it took you to develop the program, by working in close 
cooperation with the man who is going to have to run 
the procedure after you turn it over to him. So if you 
have gone about the development stage in the right way, 
your selling job may be non-existent. 

We were now ready for the final step: installation. At 
this point, I am reminded of a comment of one well- 
known management engineer, Robert Booth, who said, 
“T am out of patience with a methods man who drops his 
plan in your lap, then vanishes when the test comes. 
Some of the hardest work must be done during the first 
month of operation. That is when quick decisions must 
be made to meet unforeseen circumstances and to make 
sure the job gets done on the due date. The unskilled 
methods man may get panicky at this point. The true 
expert will prove his worth by offering a steady hand 
at the critical time.” 

I also want to mention the connection between the 
major fields of activity in work simplification. Although 
our assignment may be to develop methods, we fre 
quently stumble on some ideas that belong in what I call 
“Built-in Work Simplification.” For example, we could 
be assigned to develop a better way of issuing renewal 
policies and then find that we should not be issuing re- 
newals at all, but instead should be issuing perpetual! 
policies. We could see in the case I have been discussing 





how we would gain by transferring the work from our 
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home office in Boston to each of our dozen or so policy- 
issuing offices in the field. These were not methods prob- 
lems; they were not technically within our scope of 
recommendation. We did, however, bring the questions 
to the surface and lay them before the men whose job it 
is to make decisions at a high level. 

If in the making of plans at a high level, the group 
responsible has a methods man available—either as a 
full-fledged member or as a staff assistant—the manage- 
ment group is not going to lose sight of the everyday 
detail problems inherent in paper handling. It will be 
easier for them to obtain the professional advice and 
opinions which they must have to do a high-grade job 
of built-in work simplification. 

Another point that this case brings out is the tre- 
mendous advantage in having as part of your organiza- 
tion an effective group of men assigned one hundred per 
cent to methods work, with no operating duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Several ranking authorities in the field of 
office management agree that you can afford to spend 
2% of your clerical payroll budget on work simplifica- 
tion—a pure laboratory expense. Many of us do this 
by having methods or planning departments, known by 
a variety of names. 

It is usually found that such a department is most 
effective when it reports to the top, or very close to 
the top, and is free from all departmental ties and obli- 
gations. The men in such a department should be fa- 
miliar with all branches of the company’s work; every- 
thing the company does should be familiar to at least one 
of them. In my opinion, it is particularly important that 
one or more of the men have a sales background, because 
in the last analysis, everything that we do has some 
bearing on policyholder relations, or the amount of 
money that the policyholder pays for his insurance. 
Then you need experts or technicians on such things 
as forms design; on the use of punch card equipment ; 
men who are familiar with the various types of office 
equipment such as calculating machines, desks, filing 
equipment, etc.; men who are familiar with the tech- 
niques of streamlining paper work ; and if possible, a man 
who is an expert on time and motion study, and who 
is qualified to teach these techniques to others. 


MAINTAINING OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


HE principles of preventive maintenance, a byword 
A in successful plant management, is now offered to 
all users of Remington Rand office equipment. The new 
service, for a fixed annual charge based on the number 
of pieces of Remington Rand equipment in an office, 
assures continuous, effective operation of every piece of 
equipment. 

Mechanical service for a one year period; regular 
inspection together with ordinary adjustments, lubri- 
cation and cleaning of all mechanical or operating parts ; 
and, emergency service during working hours are pro- 
vided by the new program. It is said to provide the 
“best insurance policy” obtainable for the proper opera- 
tion of record keeping, record storing, and record-proc- 
essing equipment. 

Complete details of the service, together with a list 
o! equipment covered in the program, are described in 
Bulletin X1199A, available on request. 





PREMIUM and COMMISSION RECORDS 
PREPARED 

IN 

RECORD 
TIME! 


with the new 
REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR 








of BALANCED~@ PERFORMANCE 


: 


...and other records, too — 
premium statements — cancella- 
tions — loans — payroll audits — 
all take less time and less effort 
to prepare when’ you use the 
Remington Rand Printing Calcu- 
lator. You get short cut multipli- 
cation and automatic division — 
lightning fast addition and sub- 
traction — truly double duty for 
double value. Checking and 
rechecking figure-work is elimi- 
nated because the printed proof 
is on the tape. 


Send today for the 
FREE booklet en- 
titled “How Insur- 
ance Records are 
Prepared Faster and 
Easier”’—it shows 
how thisPrintingCal- 
culator can save you 
time—and money! 


Room 2079, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the “Insurance Records” 
booklet 
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Contact Paper in your 
present machine 


@ Do this—and observe the spar- 
kling results . . . photocopies that 
are crisper, cleaner, easier to read. 
Really something to see! 

Furthermore, Kodagraph Con- 
tact Paper takes the guesswork out 
of office photocopying . . . elimi- 
nates trial-and-error testing... 
split-second timing. 

That’s because this new Kodak 
paper—developed for use in all 
types of contact photocopy ma- 
chines—has wide latitude and 
amazing uniformity—from sheet to 
sheet, package to package. A com- 
pletely new product—new base, 
new emulsion—that makes it easy 
to get better photocopies. 

You'll see all this yourself if you 
make your next order Kodagraph 
Contact Paper. 


Write today for free booklet. 


[Xedagraph 
Contac? Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE 
OFFICE COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic 

Division 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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TRADE-MARK 


FILM LIBRARIES CAN BE PRESERVED 


ee taper companies are rapidly becoming one 
of the nation’s top users of motion picture film but 
unfortunately many of them are overlooking the teed 
for properly caring for their film, according to Henry 
Lloyd, vice president of Rapid Film Technique Inc. 
pioneers in movie restoration and preservation. 

“This is extremely important,” Mr. Lloyd points out, 
“because insurance industry sponsored movies are 
being shown practically daily all over the country to 
civic groups, industrial organizations, social clubs and 
others. The impression made on these viewers may be 
completely spoiled, no matter how good the subject is, 
if the film is dirty or scratched. Most people wouldn't 
think of sending out sales letters on dirty stationery, 
yet it is not at all uncommon for poor-quality motion 
pictures to be screened by the most public relations 
minded companies. 


Two-fold Problem 


“The problem is two-fold,” he declares. “New film 
should be preserved with a lacquer coating so as to mini- 
mize the possibility of scratching and abrasion marks, 
Used film should be periodically treated to remove 
scratches and dirt. This will increase its usability and 
maintain a high degree of quality. 

“Motion picture film is extremely sensitive,” Mr. 
Lloyd warns, “and even though gloves are worn and 
reels are carefully stored, scratches and other dirt 
marks will occur just through normal running or re- 
winding through a projector. 

“Fortunately however, we have made remarkable 
strides in restoring used and even very old movie film,” 
he adds. “Many old pictures that are being transferred 
from 35 mm. to 16 mm. for television screening have 
been remarkably rejuvenated. As a matter of fact at 
the end of every school year thousands of reels of film 
are sent to us from educational institutions all over the 
country for restoration treatment. By the time the 
new term begins in the fall our technicians have com- 
pleted the work and the film is returned to the schools 
ready for another year of heavy use. 

“Insurance companies who are building up large 
film libraries will find restoration and preservation good 
economy as well as good public relations,’ Mr. Lloyd 
says. “You can get many more years of use out of film 
on hand and vastly extend the life of new film, And 
the cost of these services are nominal. 

“Don’t be mislead,” he cautions, “by persons who 
tell you that ‘scratch-removal’ is impossible, It is 
definitely possible, though it can only be accomplished 
by experts. Most people are amazed by the results of 
the revitalization process, but museums, industrial com- 
panies, motion picture firms, colleges and others have 
used it successfully. 

“Here is an instance where insurance compani: 
should ‘insure’ in their own behalf,” Mr. Lloyd mai 
tains, “so that their excellent public service activity 
in preventing accidents and other losses may be effec 
tively and economically extended.” 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without te 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
. Payroll 
. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
. Dating Stamps 
. Envelope Sealers 
. Mail ners 
. Postal Meters 
. Postal Scales 
. Sorters 
. Time Stamp 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
. Direct Copying 
. Duplicating 
. Micro-filming 
. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 
. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. ee 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
. Policy 
123. Ledger 
. Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 

63. Fire Protection 

64. Office Planning 

115. Photocopying 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 
. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

. Pads 

. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. Accident Diagraming 

132. Advertising Blotters 

116. Advertising Specialties 

103. Birthday 

130. Building Evaluation 

117. Display Material 

97. Fire Extinguishers 

98. First Aid Kits 

104. Greeting Cards 

99. Leather Goods 

114. Policy Wallets 

100. Promotional: Gifts 

107. Recording Door Lock 

126. Short Rate Calculators 

101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 

102. Visual Policy Jackets 





INVESTMENT CHANGES 


IFE insurance investment dis- 

tribution appears to be entering 
on a new cycle of change this year 
as a result of the shifts in the nation’s 
economy which began the middle of 
last year, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

“Investment policies have never 
been static in the life insurance busi- 
ness,” the Institute commented. “In 
putting to work the funds held for 
policyholders’ future contract needs, 
the life companies have shifted em- 
phasis from one field to another as 
new investment opportunities have 
opened up and as the needs of the 


economy have changed. Inasmuch 
as this year is bringing in another 
important change in economic rela- 
tionships, there are bound to be 
major changes in the placement of 
life insurance policyholder funds.” 
Most clearly indicated is a slow- 
ing down in new mortgage financ- 
ing. Real estate mortgages ac- 
counted for more than 40 percent 
of the life companies’ new invest- 
ments in 1950, with nearly $5,000,- 
000,000 of policyholder funds going 
into such financing. While mortgage 
holdings may continue to rise dur- 
ing the early part of the year, as 
commitments made prior to the 
government credit curbs are carried 


Ou territory of 39 states and the District of Columbia 


is just right for us. It gives us plenty of “elbow 


room” to undertake more than our share of the big 


job that life insurance has to do these days. 


The time is right for us to keep on growing and 


doing great things; so, we are being extra aggres- 


sive—getting out new, easy-selling policies; paying 


very liberal commissions; and offering coverage from 


ages zero to sixty-five on risks from preferred to 


substandard. 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


out, most offices expect a. sizeable 
curtailment of new investments of 
this type later in the year. 

Corporate securities may se 
considerable expansion this year, de- 
pending on the extent to which the 
large and growing capital needs of 
the economy are met out of private 
rather than government channels, 
Last year the life companies’ new 
investments in this direction repre- 
sented more than $4,000,000,000. of 
financing for business and industry, 

Real estate is regarded as an area 
of continued expansion for life in- 
surance investment funds, with the 
relatively new holdings of rental 
housing and rental commercial prop- 
erties already near $1,000,000,000 
There have been past years when 
real estate holdings topped the 
present total, but in those years the 
greater part of the volume was in 
foreclosed real estate, rather than 
investment real estate. 

The shifting nature of asset dis- 
tribution of the life companies is 
shown in the table of holdings of the 
major types over the past 30 years: 


U.S. 

Mort- Corp. Gov't. Real Policy 

gages Sec. Bds. Estate Loans Mis 
1920 33% 30% 11% 2% 129 12% 
1925 42 27 6 2 12 11 
1930 40 28 2 3 15 12 
1935 23 25 12 9 15 16 
1940 19 30 19 7 10 15 
1945 15 25 46 2 4 8 
1950 25 40 21 2 4 & 


In most cases, while the per- 
centage distribution has fluctuated 
up and down on each individual 
type, the aggregate holdings have 
maintained a fairly steady rise, due 
to the increasing policyholder re 
serves. Mortgages, for instance, are 
now one fourth less percentagewise 
than in 1920, but they now account 
for nearly seven times the aggregate 
of 1920. 

Current new investments have a 
greater immediate effect on aggre- 
gate distribution and also on net 
yield than was the case in some 
sarlier periods, due to the large 
volume annually of refinancing, re- 
placements and maturities. In 1950, 
for example, the total funds of the 
life corfipanies rose only about $4.- 
419,000,000, but refinancing and ma- 
turities brought the aggregate of 
funds available for investment to 
more than two and one-half times 
that. In effect, then, the single 
year’s new investments affected total 
assets on the basis of nearly three 
years’ rise in assets. 
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FARM MARKET GOOD 


MERICAN farmers now own 
Aci billion dollars worth of land, 
buildings, live stock and equipment. 
This gigantic food “factory” turned 
out approximately 30 billion dollars 
worth of produce in 1950, or a third 
of the value of the “plant” itself. 
In 1900 and even in 1910, American 
agriculture produced only a sixth of 
its own physical value in a year. 
Even in prosperous 1929 it produced 
a little less than one-fourth of its 
“plant” value, according to a study 
by the family economics bureau of 
the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance company. 

Though America’s farm popula- 
tion has shrunk from 32 million per- 
sons to 28 million in less than half- 
a-century, this 12 per cent smaller 
force now produces twice as much 
food and other products as in 1900; 
has boosted its output per man hour 
by 35 per cent since 1940, says the 
study. 


How 


The American farmer has accom- 
plished these gains through a 900 
per cent increase in his investment 
in tools and machinery since 1910, 
and by use of better methods, better 
seed, better livestock, and more fer- 
tilizer, the report states.* 

The average U. S. farm is a third 
bigger today, comprising 195 acres 
of land, as against an average of 
146 acres in 1900 and 145 acres in 
1925. Annual net income per farm 
was only $350 in 1900; was $960 in 
1925, and amounted to an estimated 
$2,225 in 1950, the study says. 


Average Farmer 
The statistical “average farmer” 
in 1950 was 49 years old. His 195 
acres of land with their buildings 


were worth $10,000. He owned 
$2,200 worth ‘of implements, ma- 


chinery and motor vehicles. His 
live stock and poultry were worth 
$2,100—a total “plant” value of 
$14,300. In addition he had $1,200 
worth of crops in storage, and held 
about $3,100 in cash, bank deposits 
and U. S. savings bonds; he also 
owned $350 worth of stock in his 


“The politicians have not forgotten the 
armer with “parity” plans either.—Editors. 
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Cash in NOW on 


AGENCY 
CO-OP 
—PLAN 


® Today, alert General Agents are reaping the benefits of 
this sensational new plan... the sure way to big, lasting 
success. Only Sterling offers you such amazing support... 
active help in building your business with 


STERLING’S 


* High Commissions! 


PLUS 





Now 









local these 


cooperative. 
assets was a mortgage now paid 
down to $850—only 8% per cent 
of the value of his land and buildings 
(his mortgage amounted to 20 per 
cent of land and building value be- 


Against 


fore the war); he also owed his 
bank, the CCC and his local mer- 
chants a total of about $1,100, 
leaving him a net worth of $17,000. 
He sold $4,350 worth of produce in 
1950, on which he netted $2,225. He 
and his family also used about $350 


* Financial and promotional aid! 


in 


EXCLUSIVE 








* More Leads! 


* Liberal vested renewals! 


* Fast-building sales force! 


% Sales-stimulating insurance values . .. top buys in 
health and accident. .. hospitalization . . . medical 
reimbursement... and all forms of life insurance. 


A few choice territories are still open! Get all the facts 
... by writing today to 


L. A. BRESKIN, President + 601 Sterling Building « Chicago 1], Illinois 


STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 





22 States 


worth of their own farm produce 
during the year. This totaled $4,700 
worth of output from land, buildings, 
live stock and equipment valued at 
$14,300, or about a third of the 
“plant’s”’ value, the study points out. 





"So you are undertaking to keep 
bees?" 

"Yes,"" answered Farmer Corntos- 
sel. "I don't want to miss anything, 
and I've been stung every other way 
there is." 


95 





23/,°/, BONDS 
N EARLY April a check by the 


Institute of Life Insurance showed 
that the life companies have ex- 
changed approximately $2,600,000,- 
000 of the Treasury 24%2% bonds of 
1967-72 for the new Treasury 234 % 
non-marketable bonds of 1975-80. 
The bonds so exchanged constitute 
the bulk of their 2%4% holdings. In 
short, it would appear that the com- 
panies have whole-heartedly fol- 
lowed the suggestion of the joint 
committee on inflation control which 
urged all life companies to support 
the exchange offering to the 


maximum possible extent. Other in- 
stitutional investors apparently fol- 
lowed suit since as of mid-April 
some $13,000,000,000 of the new 
$19,000,000,000 offering had been 
secured in exchange for 2%s. 

Among the large companies the 
following amounts in bonds were in- 
volved: Metropolitan, $565,000,000 ; 
Prudential, | $400,000,000; New 
York Life, $225,000,000; Mutual 
Life, $82,000,000; Travelers, $250,- 
000,000; Aetna Life, $80,000,000 ; 
John Hancock, $69,000,000. 

This “compromise” between the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury is to some extent a victory 


Winner of The President’s Trophy 


President R. E. Kiplinger, left, and G. L. Hamlin, C.L.U., 
Agency Vice President, ge the President’s Trophy to E. 


J. Knutson, center, and 


is associates, the top Life Agency for 


1950, at an Agency Award Dinner in Portland, Oregon, during 
a nineteen state tour to visit all agencies. 


A similar President’s Trophy was presented to F. A. McDonna 
and his associates in Bismarck, North Dakota, for top Acci- 
dent, Sickness, and Hospitalization agency production honors 


for 1950. 


Guarantee Mutual representatives are finding greater oppor- 
tunities for increased income since they now have Life, Acci- 
dent, Sickness, and Hospitalization all under one contract. 


Congratulations to the Knutson and 
McDonna agencies for their jobs well done. 


1951—OUR SOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


“The Progressive 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL 


Since 190] 


LIFE COMPANY 


Omaha, Nebraska 


for Thomas I. Parkinson, presi: 
of the Equitable Society. It will 
recalled that Mr. Parkinson fo: 
long time has been campaigning 
3%  non-marketable 


bonds. 


governm 


“SAVANCE" 


HIS is a new term so far as 

know, coined by one Johnston 
G. Craig. He uses it in his 52 
page mimeographed booklet ‘What's 
Wrong With The Life Insurance 
Industry.” 

Mr. Craig is a campaigner for 
causes and has been rather success 
ful in the past. He is, however, 
somewhat new to the life insurance 
business, having apparently become 
a part of it in 1949 and currently 
he is listed as a “Life Insurance 
Consultant.” Like most crusaders, 
he is very strong in some of his 
opinions and he states as facts some 
things that are questionable. 

He believes the term ‘“Savance” 
(from combining savings and insur 
ance) more correctly describes what 
life insurance companies offer than 
the word “Insurance.” To support 
this position he goes on at some 
length to point out that in all perma 
nent policies the insurance decreases 
each year as the savings element in 
In this he is_ primarily 
critical of terminology rather than 
actual performance. 


creases. 


He offers some suggestions for 
what he terms “ideal” life insurance 
contracts. He then proceeds to list 
several contracts currently being 
offered which, in his opinion, are 
the best available. He, of course, 
lists companies which offer these 
contracts. 

Copies of the booklet are avail 
able from him at 808 Lee Building, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri at $2.00 
each. 


Young Angus had been out late 
with his girl. When he came home 
his father was still sitting up. 

"Hae ye been oot wi’ yon lassie 
again?" he asked. 

"Aye, Dad," replied Angus. ‘Why 
do ye look sae worried?” 

"| was just wondering how much 
the evening cost." 

"No more than half a croon, dad." 

“Aye? That was no sae much." 

"It was a’ she had. 
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LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


The 1951 Edition of Best's Life Insurance Reports con- 
tains the following information on each company:— 


Assets and Liabilities in detail. 

Income and Disbursements in detail. 

Gain and Loss Exhibit in detail. 

Classes and Amounts of Business in 
Force: Ordinary, industrial, group; 
participating, non-participating, de- 
ferred dividends, annuities, etc. 

Significant Ratios from the Statement, 
for the last five years. 

History since organization. 

Financial Condition, Management, Op- 
erating Results: Editorial comment, 
including “recommendation,” and in- 
surance experience of executive offi- 
cers. 

Growth of the Company since organizo- 
tion. 

Cash Premium Income for the last five 
years; new and renewal; life disability, 
double indemnity and annuity sepo- 
rately, with totals. 

Officers. 

Directors or Trustees. 

POSTAGE —— in which companies are 
icensed. 
omeuaxt Reserve Basis: Actuarial tables used and 
amounts of business and reserves on 
the various principal forms. 
Note: Fraternals and Assessments re- 
ported upon. Valuation results given if 
obtainable. 


The Cost: $17.67 per year which in- 
cludes an annual subscription of $4.00 
to BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 


— 


etl ite nthe i cas al me = 0 cane + 


HOME OFFICE aravich | 75 FULTON ST. 
BEST BUILDING New / NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


CHICAGO .-:- DALLAS -: ATLANTA -: CINCINNATI -:- BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES -:- CHATTANOOGA 
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INDIANA FOUNDATION 


NCORPORATION of an educa- 
Reseed foundation was completed 
in Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 31 by 
a group of local life insurance execu- 
tives and Gov. Henry F. Schricker. 

D. W. Flickinger, head of the local 
office of John Hancock Mutual, Bos- 
ton; J. R. Townsend, Sr., retired 
head of the local office of Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Des Moines; 
Alden C. Palmer, Vice President of 
The Insurance Research & Review 
Service, Indianapolis, insurance pub- 
lishing house; and Gov. Schricker 
signed the articles of incorporation of 
the Life Insurance 
Foundation of Indiana. 


Educational 


Purpose 


Purpose of the foundation is to pay 
honorariums, finance scholarships, 
and otherwise financially reward .in- 
dividuals who write articles on life 
insurance which are published in 
newspapers or other periodicals 
which are distributed among the gen- 
eral public. 







OPPORTUNITY 
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Awaiis You In 
Michigan and Ohio 


You'll like our financing plan, with liberal salary 
arrangement which enables the General Agent to 
build solidly by attracting career men. 


According to the articles of incor- 
poration, benefits may also be ten- 
dered college students and others 
engaged in the preparation of educa- 
tional literature on life insurance for 
high school or college use. 


Background 


Idea for the foundation was con- 
ceived by the Indianapolis General 
Agents & Managers Association, an 
organization of heads of local insur- 
ance offices, at the time of the death 
last fall of E. A. Crane, for many 
years until his death, general agent 
in Indianapolis for the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Milwaukee, and friend 
of Schricker. Crane had been highly 
active in the promotion of life in- 
surance educational projects. He is 
credited with much of the initiative 
in establishing the Institute of Life 
Insurance Marketing at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, which is the 


prototype of a similar school at 
Southern Methodist, Dallas, Texas. 
At the time of his death, Crane was 
also faculty adviser in insurance for 
the Indiana University School of 
3usiness Administration. 











* Among many advantages are a well coordinated 
Training Course . . . Home Office Schools and 
Field Training. 


* Attractive contract with liberal first year 
commissions—monthly production bonus 
fine Pension 


Aids 


Plan—Successful Sales 


and incentive plans. 


If your present opportunity is limited 
write for details of our General Agency 
plan in Michigan and Ohio. 


Flickinger, Townsend, and Pal 
are members of a committee 
pointed by the General Agents and 
Managers Association to ey 
plans for such a foundation as 
incorporated. Previous announce- 
ment of intention to form a fou 
tion, made within the life insur: 
business on a national basis, has «l- 
ready brought in over 100 contri! 
tions, according to Flickinger. 

The foundation is incorporated as 
a non-profit organization. R. \\, 
Hilgedag, attorney for the foundation 
has expressed an opinion that con- 
tributions to it will be declared ex- 
empt for income, estate and gift 
taxes. 


MARRIAGES 


ARRIED life has become more 
| eee in the United States 
over the past decade, report the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s statisticians. The proportion 
of persons in the population who are 
living with a husband or wife has 
gained steadily since 1940, 

While the primary factor has 
been the upsurge in marriages and 
remarriages, the reduction in widow- 
hood has also played a part. Sepa- 
rated persons likewise declined in 
relative frequency, cutting dras- 
tically into the backlog of such 
persons which had been built up 
during the depression. 

In 1950 there were some 13,800,- 
000 widowed, divorced, or separated 
persons in our population. If the 
relative frequency of such persons 
had continued at the 1940 rate, the 
figure would have been 1,800,000 
higher. 

Among those for whom married 
life has been disrupted, only the 
divorced group showed an increase, 
reflecting the record total of more 
than 4,000,000 marriages legally 
dissolved during the 10-year period. 
The increase in the proportion 
divorced, however, has been very 
small. This is explained by the high 
remarriage rate for the divorced, 
espectally for those who had married 
hastily during the war. 

“These facts prove that the Amer 
ican people have a deep and abiding 
faith in family life,” the statisticians 
observe. “Whatever the disruptive 
forces of contemporary society, they 
are outweighed by the strong desire 
for home and children.” 
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POLICY LOANS 


HILE American families bor- 
W vowed half a billion dollars on 
their life insurance policies during 
1950, the ratio of outstanding loans 
to loanable funds at year-end was 
yery near the record low which has 
held for four years, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

New policy loans made during the 
year were $518,000,000 compared 
with $473,000,000 the year before 
and $250,000,000 four years before. 
The 1950 new loans, however, repre- 
sented less than 1 percent of average 
loanable funds. These figures include 
borrowings for payment of pre- 
miums to keep life insurance in 
force, an important emergency 
service of the policy loan feature. 
They do not include bank loans made 
with life insurance used as collateral. 

At the same time, total policy 
loans paid off or matured in the 
year amounted to about $350,000,- 
000, the largest total of repayments 
for several years. 


Near Record Low 


As a result, total policy loans out- 
standing at the start of this year 
amounted to $2,397,000,000, an in- 
crease of only $170,000,000 in the 
year. These outstanding loans were 
only between 4.3 percent and 4.4 
percent of total policy reserves, 
which constitute the nearest meas- 
ure of funds available for policy 
loans. That is about the same per- 
centage which has held since 1947. 
It is one-fourth the rate that pre- 
vailed in the early thirties. 

“This borrowing of policy funds 
is a reflection of individual financial 
emergency situations which occur 
even in times of general prosperity,” 
the Institute commented. “As price 
rises and tax increases in 1950 
brought about many cases of finan- 
cial pressure, more policy values 
were called upon. 

“However, the record low level of 
policy loans in relation to loanable 
funds, maintained now for four 
years, indicates that the nation’s 
families have run against a minimum 
of emergency situations in this 
period. The rise in aggregate loans 
uutstanding is essentially a reflection 
of the increased number of policy- 
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YOU NEED NOT 


RISK LOST SALES 


There is one trouble with 
preferred risk policies 


Applicants unable to qualify as 
preferred too often regard 
themselves as penalized when 
cffered standard. 







os 


It covers the market 
Continental 
Assurance Company 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 


ORDINARY + GROUP + GROUP PERMANENT 


ae 


Seat BeS ig sue 


; Result? Sales lost. 
: Not taken policies. 
Our Modified Life 3... 
offering every attraction of low 
net cost... is written standard 
and sub-standard to 600% 
of mortality. 




















oes, 


... and avoids the disadvan- 
tages of the fine line between 
“preferred” and “standard.” 


Associates: 

Continental Casvalty 
Company 

Transportation Insurance 
Company 








holders and the greater amounts of 
insurance outstanding. The number 
of policyholders has risen 12,000,000 
in the past five years and the total 
life insurance protection they own 
has increased by $76,000,000,000. 
Policies have greater reserves, of 
course, the longer they are kept in 
force. As a result of these factors, 
funds available for loan have in- 
creased by more than 40 percent in 
the past five years. The policy loans 
outstanding, however, have in- 
creased only 22 percent in those 
years,” 


A denizen of the hills of East Ten- 
nessee, who was appearing as a wit- 
ness in a_ lawsuit, was being 
questioned as to his educational 
qualifications by the plaintiff's lawyer. 

"Can you write?" asked the lawyer. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?" 

Wa'al, | kin read figgers prett 
well, but | don’t do so good with 


* ttt 


writin’. 

"How is that?" 

“Wa'al, take these here signs along 
the road when | want to go som- 
mers; | kin read how fur, but not 
whurto.” 
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SUMMER FELLOWSHIPS 


IFE insurance companies are be- 
oe asked to offer summer study 
fellowships to college teachers of in- 
surance through a plan developed 
by Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s Relations with Universities 
Committee. 

The committee recently requested 
member companies of the Associa- 
tion to cooperate in giving insurance 
teachers the opportunity to spend 
four to six weeks during July and 
August, 1951, studying home office 
operations. 

Recognizing that the teaching of 
life insurance in American universi- 
ties is reaching an increasing number 
of students, the committee believes 
this proposed fellowship plan would 
produce valuable returns for the in- 
stitution of life insurance. It is im- 
portant to companies, it believes, that 
this teaching should not only be 
thoroughly sound, but should give 
students a clear understanding of the 
contribution of the life insurance 
business to the nation’s economy. 


Kenagy Heads Program 


The fellowship plan is one way to 
accomplish this. Modeled after the 
College-Business Exchange Pro- 
gram of the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, the insurance 
program would be financed by 
the individual companies accepting 
teachers as fellows. A number of 
life companies have already had 
successful experience with the eco- 
nomics education plan. 

H. G. Kenagy, vice chairman of 
the Relations with Universities 
Committee and vice president of 
Mutual Benefit, has been in charge 
of setting up the program and will 
head it. He is also the committee’s 
representative on a coordinating 
committee which includes a repre- 


sentative of fire and casualty com- 
panies considering a similar program 
and of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. 
First-hand knowledge of how the 
life insurance business is organized 
and how it functions will be gained 
by the teachers through interviews 
with officers, department heads and 
company specialists. The limited 
time for study does not permit actual 
work by the teachers, but they will 
be encouraged to submit reports to 
the companies at the completion of 
the study period. Fellowships will 
be awarded only to full-time college 
teachers who have had at least 
one year’s experience teaching in- 
surance in a college or university. 
Participating companies may state 
specifications for the teachers they 
accept and full information about 
applicants will be sent them for ap- 
proval before the fellowship is 
granted. The teachers, who will be 
notified through the American As- 
sociation of University Teachers of 


——— 
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TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 


Boston Mutual reached another 
landmark in April. Total insurance 
now in force over $200,000,000. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 











Insurance, will receive payment for 
the time spent with companies arid 
for travel expenses. 

The Relations with Universities 
Committee emphasizes the institw- 
tional nature of this program. Com- 
panies have been asked to notify 
Agency Management Association 
headquarters as soon as possible ij 
they can sponsor one or more 
teachers in a summer fellowship this 
year. The A.A.U.T.I. will submit 
the teachers’ applications to the com 
mittee for its review. 


Speakers’ Bureau 


Another institutional project of 
the committee has had marked suc- 
cess during its first year of operation. 
The Speakers’ Bureau of the com- 
mittee has arranged for company 
executives to address groups of stu- 
dents at more than 40 colleges since 
last fall when the plan was put in 
effect, and requests from colleges 
have shown a steady increase during 
that time. 

Also planned by the committee 
is a meeting at Association head- 
quarters in Hartford of deans of 
business schools, to further acquaint 
them with the work the life insur- 
ance business is doing in the field of 
training sales personnel. Details of 
this meeting will be announced later 
by C. B. Metzger, C.L.U., chairman 
of the Relations with Universities 
Committee and second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Society. 


Experience 


A man inserted a newspaper ad describing 
a billfold he had lost, with $10 in it, and the 
next day a boy called at his home. 

"This looks like my billfold all right, 
sonny," said the man, “but it can't be. You 
see, my billfold had a $10 bill in it, not ten 
ones.” 

“| know, mister,” replied the boy, “but 
the last time | found a $10 bill, the man 
didn't have any change.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Company Changes . 
1951 Phividend and Related ‘Actions ee 
iditors’ Corner 

Cold War Problems 

Review of 1950 . 

Inflation ........ 

Legislation ° 

Current Developments ° 

Disability Coverages .. 


ACTUARIAL AND UNDERWRITING 


Actuarial Meetin 


MONTHS 


Inflation—Carrol M. SHANKS ...ccccccccesessccecsseeceseeccee Jan. 
Investment Changes 
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Mortgages and 
Pension Stud. 
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Policy Loans 


Real Estate Study .. 


Review of 1950—0O. O. 
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Clinical and Insurance “Medicine—Jas. H. Ready, M.D. 


Eastern Actuarial Meetin, 


The Inevitable Reissu Edwin Carlson 


Physical Ry in Underw a H. Ready, M. dD. 


Presidential Address—Wm. H. N. 
Underwriting—J. 7. Phillé; 
War Clauses Vary ....... 


AGENTS AND SELLING 


Agency >” ater annepenanneg gas o0sseakssnnesece Jan. 
Coccccsccccccooe May 5 
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; ‘yo ~ a Robjcath 
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Dear Mr. Agent—Robert A. Thweatt . 


How To Be Mediocre—H. 
Paperturbability—Sterting 


a 
One 


W. Sill, O.L.U. 


ment Training—Raymond 
undred Lives a Year—W. 
Ideas—John T. Wolf 
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Selling the Interview—J. H. MoWilliams 
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Supervision o Lgade-—s. 5 
iners’ Conference . 
Wife’s Influence 


ECONOMICS AND MANAGEMENT 


1950 Benefits Paid . 
Danger: Land Boom “Ahead ae 
Employee and Welfare Stabilization 


eral Encroachment Ri <onllibeates M. Thoré 


Federal Life Taxes 


American Mutual Assn., Osceola 
(Merged with Western Life) 
American United, Indianapolis 
(New Juvenile bea) ccetiowien 
Aventis Life, Richmond 
100% 8 Stock Dividend) ........... Feb. 
Merges Universal Life) : 
Bankers Life & Casualty, Chicago 
(Purchases North Central Business) 
Ma 


. -Nov. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 
(Nollen Reti ires) 
Bankers National Life, Montclair 
(New Family Income Plan) ec. 
(Dividends i shhbbesabtbbboseecieees Jan. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(New Home Office) 
Business Men’s Asrura 
(100% Stock Dividend)’ 
Cal-Farm Life, Berkeley 
New Company) 
Canada Life, Toronto 
oe Presiden mt) .. 
lonfal Life, East Orange 
Coigaae Policies) 
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$040606000000000000008 Apr. 
Hand That Rocks Cradle—Z. H. Thompson, yr Sh gpeneeegnee May 
Home Office and Field WN OO} covccece 


Ww. Duggan 


Investments—Jas. J. O’ Lear: 
Investments and Infiation—Ralph Zz. a aes D. 
i. LA.A, Today—B. HZ. Shepher 

Life Insurance Investments—Victor B. "Gerard - 

Life Ownership Varies 
Low-Cost voy ry ee F. Lenphar 


T. B. Burnett .ccccccccccees --.-Ma 
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Policyholders of the Future—Don Layman 
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Summer Fellowships 
Your Job—Holgar J. JORMBON 22... cece sccccerecsecccence --Dec. 14 


Viewpoint—0. 


Advertising Displays—A. L. ZH. Orouter ......+. 
Agency Management os 
Agency Management Schools—H. * Fred Monley 
. Russell Noyes 

C.L.U. —— and Answers ............ Mar. 51, Apr. 45, 
Sssential—Roscoe Ellard . 

Conventions Ahead 
Eastern Round Table 
Educational Advisory Council .......scesccccccecsesceeee ---Feb. 49 
Bruce Palmer 

H. O. Underwriter Examinations 

Importance of Color in Advertising—H. Kurt Vahle 
May I et 2—Miss Margaret Divver .......6.--eee008 ones 
Richmond 


Schools . 
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a 
Dec. 15, * 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Fergason 
—Lewis T. Bolger 


Workers in Small Offices—Jack Lambert . 
Accounting—Jos. 


W. Hughes 


How to Make a Job Analysis—Guy Fergason .. 
Joint ee Hearing 


Legal Spotlight—O 
gal—H 


*D. Brund 
. 28, 


fice Aids Section 


Modernize 


Your Dictation—Richard 0. ST 
1951 Mortgage Servicing—Thos. E. McDonald ..........+.. cocci 
Office Methods and Equipment 


Principles + Plannin 


Production Reports—; 


Jan. 9. Feb. 18, Mar. 95, Apr. 31, May 3 34 


R. Glenn, 'Aseoc. Gen. Counsel ......... oceve 


Pallin 


a Fae a he® M. —~ pened 


Public Relations and 7 Tovet ARE Gorman .... 


Rotary Filing—J 


State License Chan 


a 
Streamlining Paper Work—John L. Olsen, Jr. 


- Howland 
Dec. 20, Jan. 80, Feb. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Communion National [ate Boston 
33%% Stock Dividend) 
Commercial Travelers, Salt Lake City 
(Mutual Stock) 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
— Liberalization) .........Nov. 
Annuity Tax Ch Jan. 
Conmntiont Mutual, 
(Executive Promotions 
Continental American, aera 
(Juvenile Plans Revised) J 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Dividend Scale Increased) 
Crown Life, Toronto 
(Stephenson President) ... 
(Writing Group ee coe 
™tealpm New Yor 
a ee reeendl Booming) --Nov. 
War Clause) Mar 
(Year End Figures) . oe 
ir 4 Reserve Insurance, Birmingham 
wooo ~y cS ey Liberty National Apr. 
ers Life, Wichita 


mw 2? Seal 
Fidelity National Insurance, 
(Now Fidelity Life & Disabilite) 





May 7 
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ert Idvermore & Ralph Kennon Feb. 


Forest Lawn Life, Glendale 
(Stock Dividend) ....... oben .. Nov. 
Franklin Life, Springfield 
(poveranty Examin 
residents Pro Tem) 
{Binns Dollar Company) 
General American, St. Louis 
(McHaney President) 
Girard Life, Dallas 
(Takes over Scranton Life) .... 
Great-West -_ yytanipes 
(Preferred at 65) 
Guagantee Mutual Omaha 
(Kiplinger Preside: ent) 
Guarantee Reserve Life. Hammond 
cnc over National Protective) .. 
‘ome Life. New York 
(maton Dies) ... . Nov. 
meron Flected President) - . Nov. ! 
(ix ecutive Promotions) egeseasese 
Additional Changes) ............-Feb. 
Imperial ie, syoemte 
10 for 1 Split) ceccccccccccs 
Insur-O-Medic Life, Dal 
(Purchases Houston A 
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--Mar. 36 


International Workers Ordet, New York 
Department Liquidating) ........Feb. 35 
n Stan reensboro 


G 
(Stock Dividend) cbpeusececcesce 
(Executive Changes -...-Mar. 36 

John Hancock cock Mutua! Boston 
(New Juvenile Policies) ..........Feb. 36 
CWOr ClAUSS). cvcccccccevecccssvncMar 3f 

Kentucky Central Life & Acciden ent, 

(33%% Stock Dividend) ..........Jan. 36 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
{Takes over Family Reserv re) ....--Apr. 36 

Life & Casualty, Nashville 
Stock ae ge ccccccscccce.cceNOVe. SO 

Life of Georgia, ita 
(New Agency Pina) 
(Flexible Policy ae 

Lincoln National, Fort Way 
($10 Income Disability} -Dec. 33 
(100% Stock Dividend) . ~ 37 
(Policy Changes) ......... b. 36 
(Non-Par Rates Reduced) sereeae 36 
(Executive Promotions) Apr. 36 

Maccabees Life Insurance Society, ~—— 
(No Change in Name) 

Manhattan Life, New York 
(Liberalizes War Clause) .. 
Increases Salaries) .. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(100th Anniversary) .............. May 76 

Metropolitan Life, New York 
pF a nage SS At tay —_ cocconeceecDee OF 
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(Year End Fi - 

Midland National, ‘Watertown 
(Ebrstrom President) cccccsesoesc men SS 
(New Home Office) Mar. 38 

Modern Life, St. Paul 
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Mar. 40 
Monarch Life, Winnipeg — 
(Woods President) ..............-Feb. 38 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Palmer Executive Muda) ccvecescosen 6B 
Mutual Life, New York 
(War Clause and Serviceman Letter) 
ar. 
(Keeping Policies in Force) ......Mar. 4 
(Aviation Liberalization) May 7 
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Affiliated National Hoteis 
American National, Galveston, 
American United, Indianapolis, 
Amicable Life Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chic nly 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Boston, 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, 
Bruce and Associates, Harley N., 
California-Western States Life, 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, 
Central Life Insurance, Chicago, Il. 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Coates, Herfurth & England, 
Columbian National, Boston, 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Roc hester, N. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Cc hicago, Ill. 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, 
Equitable Life, New York, N. 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 


Texas 
Ind. 


lowa 

“Til. 
Va. 
Chicago, 


Chicago, I 
Iowa 


Ohio 


Fulton County Federal Savings & Loan Assn., 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gray Mfg. Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, 
Groves, W. New Orleans, La 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Guardian Life, New York, Dic, Es 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine Indianapolis, Ind. 


Home Life, New York, 

Illinois Bankers Life, eabeanean Ill. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life and Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Ric hmond, 

Lincoln National Life, Fort v ay ne, 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Lowe & McKenney, Baltimore, Md. 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 


Ind. 


Dy a vvdeeetisadecad 


Sacramento, Cal. 


San Francisco, 
Mass Serres 


Springdale, Conn. 
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were eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass. ............sseseeee 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(Fliteraft Agency Service Mgr.) ..Dec. 34 
National Equity Life, titte Rock 

(Executive aangee) vocsescceeARts SS 
National Fidelit fe, Ka ity 

(150% Stock Dividend ~~ aseseeeees 
National Life & Accident, N: 

33%4% Stock Dividend an. 37 
National Life, Montpelier 

| A | Income to 65) ............Nov. 36 

(New Retirement Plans) ........Jan. 38 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Anderson Assumes Presidency) ..Feb. 39 

(Group Plans for Agencies) pr. 38 

(Juvenile Liberalization) . 39 
New York Life, New York 

(Entering Personal A. & H. Field) 


(War Clause) 
(Billion Written) 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Executive Changes coccccccoccee Os 
North American Life, Chicago 
(McNamara President) ..........Mar. 
(100% Stock Dividend) ..........Mar. 


North Central Insurance, St. Paul 
(Formerly Modern Life) ..........Mar. 
ey — Minneapolis 
(Year BOR)  cwcccccvcceseeem 
Occidental -A ce ifornia 
(Brower President) ........+e++++-Feb. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 
(Now_N. C. Company) . 
Pacific Mutual, Los 
(Mutualization) .. 
(Mutualization n Opposition “Again) = 
(Estate Provider) ............+++-F@b. 
Palmetto State Life, —e 
(3344% Stock Dividend) ..... 
Pan-American Life, New 
(Favorably Examined) 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Collens Retires) 
(Aviation D. I.) 
(100th Anniversary) 
Postal Life, New York 
(New Policy) 
Professional 
(Examined) 


) cccccccces 


seen 


Sagan 


Orleans 


PEER EE ES 


eeeeeeeeee 


esccccce escccesceitOVe 
& Business “Men's Denver 


Miami Colonial Hotel, 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 


Missouri Insurance, 
Monarch Life, Spring 
Mutual Savings, St. I 
Mutual Trust Life, C 
National Equity, Litt 
National Life and Ac 


National Reserve 


Neenah Paper Co., Ne 


Nelson and Warren, St. 
New England Mutual, 


New World Life, Sea 
New York Life, New 
Nicollet Hotel, Minne 


North American Reassurance, 
Northwestern National Life, 


Occidental Life, 
Occidental Life, 
Ohio National, 
Old Line Life, 


Los 


Rale 


Pacifie Mutual Life, 
Pan American Life, 
Paul Revere Life, 


Peoples Life, Frankfort, 


Philadelphia Life, 
Phoenix Mutual, 
Provident Life & Acc 
Prudential Insurance, 
Atlanta, Ga. .. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Shamrock Hotel, 
Shenandoah Life, 
Sikes Co., Inc., 
Southern Life, 
Speakman, Frank M., 
Standard Life, India 


Tiffany & Co., 
Travelers Insurance 


Tressel & Associates, 


United Benefit, 
United Insurance, Ch 


St. Louis, 


“cident, 
National Old Line, L 
Life, 


Cine a 
Milwaukee, 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, 

Los Angeles, C 
New Orleans, 
I, Ce ins banda dcnne Gexeaneaweseakn 


Houston, 
Roanoke. 
The, Buffalo, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Omaha, 


Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Favorably Examined 

(Juvenile Liberalization) 
Prudential, Newark 

75 vannenys sscceesesepens «NG 
New Policies) .....+++++.++eee+.- DOG, 

(Some Dividends Increased) ......Feb, 4 

(Year End Figures) 

(Mid-Western “Frome Office) 

(Aviation Coverage) .. 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Connecticut General I Offer) coees. Feb, 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ................Nov, % 
Scranton Life, Scranton 

(Bought by Blakley) ..... -Nov, 9 

(Taken over by Girard) ERI 48 
Southern Life, Atlanta 

(Favorably Examined) eccecescce cn 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Buys Continental Life) .........Nov. 3 

(Eliminating Premium Receipts) . “Mar. 41 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Stock Dividend) ...............+.Dee, 8 

(Premium Receipts) .............. May 7 
State Farm, Bloomington 

(Mecherle Deceased) ...........+0. Apr. 42 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

(Acquires Family Life) .-Apr, 42 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Ten for One BOE) .ccccessccccocD Qian 

(Hiztea GIO) scccccccccccsccccccce eda ae 
Union Mutual, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) 
Onited States Liéfe, New York 

(Salary Increases) ........ 
Universal Life, Richmond 

(Merges with Atlantic Life) ......Feb. 
Wabash Life, oe 

(New Company) 
Washington Nat onal, 


eeeeeseed 


aw anston 


(Executive Casges 
(50% Stock Dividend) .. 
Western Life, St. Louis 
(Takes over American Mutual —— 


Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(New Juvenile Policy) 
(Retirement and Group Life Plans) ion 


Miami, Fla. 

Paul, Minn. 

Mo. 

TE MA occ 600.000e06seeess cesshanncss 


souis, Mo. 


hicago, Ill. 

le Rock, Ark. 

Nashville, Te 

ittle Rock, Ark. 

Topeka, Kan. 

DA godcheonacedebeeetsaeeehcaae ee 
Louis, Mo 

ONO, BERG, oc cccccccccccsccessocsces 
ttle, Wash. 

York, N. ° 

apolis, Minn. 

New Yor . 

Minneapolis, Mi 

Cal. 


-enah, 


a 8, 
igh, N. 
Ohio 
Wis. 


Ind. 


Philadelphia, 
Hartford, 


Conn. 
ident, 9 ae cee 
Newark, J. 


Remington Rand (Business Machines 5 at ) New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. 


Texas 


Philadel fhia, 
napolis, Ind. 


State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago, . 
Carl A., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Co., The, Hartford, 
Harry S., Chicago, 
Neb. 

icago, Ill. 


Conn. 


Ill. 


United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 


United Services Life, 


United Service & Research, 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, 


Weston Co., 


Washington, 
Inc., ) 
Cal. 


a errr ree 
Wickenden, Morss and Associates, 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New 
Woodward and Fondiller, Ine., 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 


Ine., 
York, 
New York, N. + 


New York, 
- 2 





